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Supervisory Performance 
Standards: A New AMA Study 


WHILE STANDARDS of performance have 
been used for production workers for 
well over 60 years, the idea that equal- 
ly objective yardsticks can be developed 
for managerial jobs has been slow in 
gaining acceptance, even among pro- 
gressive and farsighted companies. 
Though experience has shown that 
standards can be established for any 
job in terms of quantity, quality, cost 
and time, the systematic appraisal of 
executive and supervisory performance 
remains, as two authors in a recent 
PERSONNEL article pointed out, the 
“Achilles heel” of most management 
development programs.! 

This fact is strikingly borne out in 
a recent survey of 775 companies by 
the AMA Supervisory Development 
Service. Though the sample was con- 
fined to companies known to have in- 
vested time and money in management 
development, 48 per cent of the 253 
respondents—including both large and 
small companies—stated that they did 
not have either written or unwritten 
performance standards for their super- 
visory personnel. Thirty-six per cent 
indicated that they had unwritten 
standards. Only 29 companies, or 11 
per cent of the respondents, claimed to 
have written standards, and of the 19 
samples submitted nine proved to be 
mere appraisal forms or conventional 
job descriptions. Only seven could be 
considered clear-cut and acceptable 
standards for supervisory jobs. 

Other findings of the survey, which 


1Walter R. Mahler and Guyot Frazier, “A 


praisal of Executive Performance: The 
les Heel’ of Management Development,” 
SONNEL, March, 1955, pp. 429 ff. 


*Achil- 
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are analyzed in detail in a special re- 
search report,? indicate that, in de- 
veloping standards, many companies 
depend on staff specialists rather than 
on the supervisor’s superior; that the 
percentage of companies with manage- 
ment standards, whether written or un- 
written, decreases as the levels of su- 
pervision get higher; and that even 
companies that are using standards 
still have a long way to go before they 
possess measures for the factors which 
they themselves regard as important. 

Over-all, it would seem that, in part, 
the lag in adopting supervisory stand- 
ards stems simply from the fact that 
many companies do not fully under- 
stand what formal, non-engineered 
standards are and the uses to which 
they can be put. However, various 
other influences have also been at 
work in preventing their more general 
use. Chief among these, perhaps, is the 
problem of time. It is generally agreed 
that standards should be developed 
jointly by the superior and his subordi- 
nate, or group of subordinates; but 
many managers are understandably 
reluctant to spend time on writing 
standards when urgent production re- 
sponsibilities are competing for their 
attention. Nevertheless, as the SDS 
survey shows, some forward-looking 
companies are beginning to make the 
effort. And it seems probable that the 
benefits they reap by establishing 
clear-cut targets for managerial per- 


formance will cause others to follow 
suit. 


2 Developing Performance Standards for Super. 
visors. AMA Supervisory Development Service, 
Research Report No. 1, December, 1955. By 
Thomas Q. Gilson. Available only to sub- 
scribers to the Supervisory Development Service. 
For further details about the Service, write the 
Director, Supervisory Development Service, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 





Morale, Productivity 
—and the Missing Link 


THE WORK of early researchers into 
human relations, and the studies which 
grew out of the classic Hawthorne ex- 
periment, have tended to confirm the 
common-sense point of view that a 
satisfied worker is more productive than 
a dissatisfied one. However, more 
recent investigations—notably those 
carried out at the University of Michi- 
gan’s Institute for Social Research 
under the direction of Rensis Likert— 
have indicated that the relationship 
between morale and performance is by 
no means so self-evident or so simple 
as was once assumed. High morale 
has been found to accompany either 
high or low productivity; and, con- 
versely, low morale has been found 
where productivity is either high or 
low. 

Further support for these findings 
now comes from Professors Arthur 
Brayfield and Walter Crockett, of Kan- 
sas State College. From a compre- 
hensive survey of attitude studies they 
conclude that there is little evidence 
that employee attitudes of the type 
usually measured in morale studies 
- bear any simple—or, for that matter, 
appreciable—relationship to perform- 
ance on the job. 

About the only relationship that can 
be deduced from the data so far col- 
lected, the Kansas State psychologists 
assert, is that an employee whose at- 
titude is good tends to stay longer on 
the job and is less often absent. 

This result, obviously, is worth striv- 
ing for in itself. The reduction of turn- 
over and the prevention of excessive 
absenteeism are undeniably important 
personnel goals. If their achievement 
can be furthered by developing more 
favorable attitudes to the company 
among employees, most companies will 
be inclined to take the view that pro- 
grams specifically designed to improve 
morale are worth while on_ these 
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grounds alone. Nevertheless, it would 
be verging on complacency to fall back 
on this relatively minor gain and ignore 
the larger implications of the discover- 
ies that are now being made in this 
whole area. 

A key finding of the Institute of 
Social Research studies has been that 
there is a marked relationship between 
an employee’s productivity and job 
satisfaction on the one hand and, on 
the other, the kind of supervision he 
receives: The highest productivity and 
the highest morale have consistently 
been found to result from employee- 
centered supervision as opposed to 
supervision of the production-centered 
type. 

All this would seem to indicate that 
companies cannot realistically look to 
specific types of morale-building pro- 
grams for any complete solution to the 
problem of building a productive and 
satisfied workforce. For, in large part, 
morale has its origins not in any par- 
ticular “program”’ but right on the job 
—in the relationship between super- 
visor and worker. And if morale and 
productivity are finally to be linked 
together, management must find ways 
to select and train and develop more 
supervisors who are capable of putting 
the principles of good human relations 
into practice. 


New Slant in Recruitment: 
Researching the “Consumer” 


IN THEIR EFFORTS to recruit promising 
young men and women for future 
management positions, personnel de- 
partments are now faced with a buyers’ 
market—yet many recruiting cam- 
paigns are still being conducted on 
lines more suited to a day when jobs 
were scarcer than applicants. With 
competition for high-caliber personnel 
likely to be intensified during the next 
few years, companies might consider 








borrowing some of the research tech- 
niques that are being used so success- 
fully in the marketing field to probe 
consumer attitudes, suggests Dr. 
George Ebey, of the Stanford Research 
Institute. 

Speaking before the Institute’s third 
annual seminar on Social Science for 
Industry, Dr. Ebey pointed out that 
attitude and opinion surveys can pro- 
vide a wealth of quantitative material 
which a personnel department can put 
to good use in stepping up its re- 
eruiting activities. Particularly in the 
case of campus recruiting, where it is 
no secret that students have favorable 
attitudes toward some companies and 
unfavorable attitudes toward others, 
research, Dr. Ebey feels, can furnish 
answers to such key questions as how 
potential employees feel and why, and 
what can be done to overcome un- 
favorable attitudes where they are 
found to exist. 

Compared with the emphasis that 
has been placed on appraising the 
attitudes and opinions of present em- 
ployees, relatively little has been done 
to explore the motivations of potential 
recruits, Dr. Ebey stressed. As an 
example of the value of attitude re- 
search in this field, he cited the case 
of a large retail organization for whom 
the Stanford Research Institute con- 
ducted an attitude and opinion survey 
among 1,397 high school and college 
students. The findings not only revealed 
the students’ attitudes toward the 
company and employment opportuni- 
ties in the company’s field generally; 
they also indicated why the students 
felt as they did, where new opportuni- 
ties existed for the company to pub- 
licize job information, and what kinds 
of media were likely to be most effec- 
tive in attracting desirable employees. 

In addition to extensive quantitative 
data, some information of general in- 
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terest was obtained from the survey. 
Chief among the reasons given for 
liking a particular position—as might 
be expected—were interest in the work, 
experience or education suited to it, 
and opportunity for advancement. 
However, good pay did not rank high 
and security was seldom mentioned. 

The study’s findings pointed to the 
conclusion that, even though young 
people in the 20 to 30 age group will 
be in short supply for another decade, 
a company which understands the atti- 
tudes and motivations of potential em- 
ployees, tells its story intelligently, 
and conducts a diligent recruiting cam- 
paign should be able to obtain its 
share of competent personnel. 


The Way to the Top 


TIME WAS when the youth with his 
foot on the nethermost rung of the 
business ladder was invariably ad- 
jured to remember, “There’s plenty of 
room at the top.” In these days of 
large-scale enterprise, however, this 
simple spur to achievement may seem 
less realistic than it did in the time 
of Horatio Alger. Too often, the able 
and ambitious young man of today is 
likely to encounter the cynical com- 
ment, “It isn’t what you know, it’s 
whom you know that matters.” 

Is it true that something more than 
ability, grit, and hard work is needed 
to get to the top of the management 
ladder today? Has the growth of big 
business shattered the American 
Dream? This belief is said to be widely 
held; but the findings of two recent 
studies hardly suggest that the path 
to business leadership is restricted to 
the sons or protégés of the men who 
already dominate the management 
hierarchy. On the contrary, they 
strongly reinforce the basic tenet of 
today’s management development pro- 








grams—that, in the final analysis, 
every man develops himself. 

Back in 1928, a nationwide study of 
top executives carried out by Pro- 
fessors F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn 
found that approximately only one- 
quarter of these top executives, came 
from modest backgrounds. By com- 
parison, a _ similar study recently 
completed by W. Lloyd Warner and 
James C. Abegglen, of the University 
of Chicagol, finds that, of the 8,000 
executives surveyed, one-third came 
from humble origins. Far from ex- 
hibiting any signs of institutional 
rigidity, therefore, American business 
is tending toward greater mobility and 
the growing recruitment of business 
leaders from outside the ranks of the 
favored few. 

The same trends are visible in the 
findings of another study by Professor 
Mabel Newcomer of the backgrounds 
of the chief executives of the largest 
railroad, public utility, and industrial 
corporations at three periods—1900, 
1925, and 1950.2 The profile of the 
typical chief executive of a large busi- 
ness corporation at the mid-century 
mark that emerges from this investi- 
gation is that of a native-born Ameri- 
can, son of a small, independent busi- 
ness man, whose parents managed to 
put him through college. Compara- 
tively early in his career, he obtained 
a minor position with the corporation 
which he now heads and gradually 
worked his way up. He has little job 
experience outside his own company 
and has never run a business of his 
own. 

*W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, 
Occupational Mobility in American Business 
and Industry, 1928-1952, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1955. A _ feature article reporting 
and commenting on the findings of this study 


will appear in the February issue of Tue 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 


"Mabel Newcomer, The Big Business: Executive, 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 
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Both studies point to the fact that 
the key to advancement lies less in 
the accident of birth than in higher 
education—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say the urge to take 
advantage of it. The Warner-Abegglen 
study found that nearly 60 per cent 
of the top executives were college 
graduates—eight times the proportion 
for the population as a whole. In the 
Newcomer study, two-thirds of the 
top executives who came from poor 
families and were appointed since 1943 
were found to have some college educa- 
tion. With higher education, the man 
from a low-income family has a better 
chance of reaching the top than he 
had 50 years ago. 

Some specific evidence that the path 
to the top is still wide open may be 
found in the fact that 14 per cent of 
the business leaders in the Warner- 
Abegglen study started out as laborers 
and another 34 per cent as clerks or 
retail salesmen. Wealth and hered- 
itary advantages may still smooth the 
way, but increasingly the ranks of 
the business elite are being swelled 
by men of humble beginnings who 
possessed the drive to succeed and the 
continuing ability to enlarge their ca- 
pacities and their skills. 





®e LOCAL PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING GROUPS: AMA’s 1956 di- 
rectory of local personnel associations, 
which appears in this issue, is the most 
comprehensive ever published. Any 
groups not represented are urged to 
write the editors for a questionnaire 
form on which the required data can 
be listed for inclusion in a supplemen- 
tary directory, which has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for publication in the 
March issue. 








. . . Many human problems are implicit in the 
technological and other changes facing industry 
today—and with them will come an increased 
emphasis on the role of the personnel executive. 


In this paper, originally 
State Sixteenth Personne. 


resented at the Ohio 
Institute, the author 


offers a stimulating forecast of things to come 
in the personnel field. 


Personnel Activities in 1960: 


A Forecast 


E. H. VAN DELDEN 


Vice President 
Schenley Distillers, New York 


WHAT IS happening in the business 
field today indicates that we are on 
the threshold of economic develop- 
ments that will present personnel 
men with problems for which our 
present skills and our present knowl- 
edge may prove inadequate. In such 
circumstances, personnel research, as 
well as the selling of its results to 
management, and the concurrent de- 
velopment of management itself, will 
take on an_ ever-increasing impor- 
tance. 

According to Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “The great thing in 
this world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are 
moving!” The personnel specialist has 
always had to function in much the 
same manner as a sea captain sailing 
a schooner. When a storm has arisen, 
he has had to tack or yaw. If there 
was a calm, he had to take advantage 
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of every change in current, but he al- 
ways set his course by the fixed stars. 
In the personnel field we have had 
depressions and wars and strikes. But 
we have always set our course by 
certain eternal verities based upon 
the importance of the individual man. 

The forces operating within and 
without industry today, in my esti- 
mation, will provide the personnel 
specialist with an opportunity to 
emerge as a more important figure 
than he ever has before. This I con- 
sider inevitable, because by training, 
by experience, and by inclination he 
is able to provide the sort of leader- 
ship necessary to the solution of the 
many human problems that lie ahead. 

What are some of the forces which 
can be expected to shape the personnel 
activities of 1960? Technological 
changes, corporate consolidations, 
union and government policies, all 








will have their part. Within these 
broad categories, however, are dozens 
of individual pressures. 


EFFECTS OF COMING CHANGES 


There are certain foreseeable ef- 
fects which can be expected from such 
developments as automation, atomic 
energy, corporate mergers, stock 
splits, GAW, low tariffs, and income 
tax restrictions, to mention just a 
few, which will require a new or 
changed emphasis upon personnel 
activities. 


Increased Importance of Personnel 
Auditing 


First, in my opinion, will be the 
increased importance of auditing per- 
sonnel practices, procedures, and atti- 
tudes. The movement toward product 
diversification, operations decentrali- 
zation, and corporate empire building 
has resulted in situations where com- 
pany identification and loyalty be- 
come impaired unless being a part of 
the larger organization possesses some 
significance for the employee. Cor- 
porate personnel policies must be ad- 
ministered equitably, promotional op- 
portunities made available throughout 
the entire organization, and positive 
communications efforts made to keep 
employees informed. 

Subsidiaries are often operated in- 
dependently and those in charge 
judged primarily on the basis of the 
amount of profit produced. Unfor- 
tunately, executives vary in their 
ability to apply personnel policies in 
practice. The employee morale of 
such independent subsidiaries is usu- 
ally evaluated pretty nruch on the 
basis of the profits they turn in. As 
long as the profit picture remains 
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good, the situation is likely to be let 
alone. 

Because the structure of manage- 
ment is authoritarian, the supervisor 
is protected by the mores that make 
it a cardinal sin to go over his head. 
In such situations employee relations 
may be deteriorating and there is no 
way for that fact to become known 
while profits hold up. When a strike 
or community resistance becomes a 
fact, it is often too late to do much 
beyond attempting to repair the dam- 
age. Just as the need for financial 
facts caused comptrollers to be de- 
veloped from the bookkeeping func- 
tion, so the personnel specialist must 
become a staff officer able to audit 
the human relations throughout an 
organization. 


Channels for Employee Growth 


Second, will be the increased im- 
portance of providing channels for 
employee growth. Recent technologi- 
cal developments especially empha- 
size the importance of providing op- 
portunities for employee growth. 
While for some the job may become 
more monotonous, for others it will 
become more exacting. In both cases 
there is both a problem and an op- 
portunity. 

There is an atom smasher operating 
on a factory assembly line in a small 
town in Massachusetts. One man runs 
the machine, which is housed in a 
separate room shielded with concrete 
and lead. This machine showers 2 
million-volt electrons on small plastic 
tubes for the drug trade, cross-linking 
the molecules so that the capsules can 
withstand extreme heat and pressure. 
Should something go wrong, skilled 
maintenance men are required to 
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bring the machine back into produc- 
tion without delay. 

Not only must the operator be pro- 
vided with some means whereby he 
can obtain job satisfaction and per- 
sonal growth from what he is doing 
all by himself, but the maintenance 
men must have the inspiration and the 
opportunity to learn more about the 
process if they are ever going to be- 
come really efficient. 

Office employees and executives are 
in the same situation. While office 
machines have routinized many as- 
pects of office work, greatly enlarged 
organizations have created a need for 
employees with breadth of vision. 
Computers almost human can provide 
data whereby executive decisions can 
be speeded, but they can act only 
upon the information which is fed 
into them, and this depends upon the 
exercise of individual judgment. 

The so-called decision-making com- 
mittee is being utilized as one means 
of developing a “positive thrust” 
toward the solution of problems. 
More and more, office employees are 
being allowed to make decisions about 
the conditions under which they 
work. This is being done not only to 
provide an opportunity for growth 
by treating the employee as an indi- 
vidual capable of thinking through 
problems, but also to provide the 
leadership basis for more effective use 
of the leisure time which may soon 
be opened up in greater measure for 
everyone except personnel men. 


Integration of Personnel Activities 
With Corporate Planning 


Third, will come the necessity for 
integrating personnel knowledge and 
experience into corporate planning. 
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All divisions of an organization func- 
tion as living elements of human 
activity. There is both a formal and 
an informal organization in every 
company, and the personnel executive 
must be conversant with the natural 
lines of communication and authority 
as well as with those indicated on a 
chart. 

The personnel executive should 
either himself be on the Board of 
Directors, Planning Board, Executive 
or Management Committee, or make 
his influence felt through a superior 
who is a member. Either Personnel 
Department must be integrated into 
corporate planning or a channel pro- 
vided for the full flow of personnel 
advice and recommendations. 

The personnel specialist, in order 
to perform his function adequately in 
this radioactive world of ours, should 
be an executive among executives, 
preferably a company officer. He not 
only exists to assist the other execu- 
tives, but should be accepted as one 
of them. He should be willing to 
accept the responsibility for his own 
decisions. He must be the yeast that 
causes the ferment of changes in em- 
ployee relations, the sparkplug that 
initiates needed improvements. While 
he does not himself establish person- 
nel policy, he certainly develops, rec- 
ommends, criticizes, interprets, and 
polices the policies accepted through 
group deliberation. 


Impact of Changing Nature of 
Corporate Ownership 

Fourth, will be the effect of the 
democratization of corporate owner- 
ship. The prevalence of stock splits 
and stock dividends, sales efforts such 
as those of the monthly stock-pur- 
chase plan developed by the New 











York Stock Exchange, stock purchases 
by company and union pension plans, 
and purchases by employees from 
company stock-purchase plans, are all 
serving to make stock ownership more 
widespread. The well-publicized ef- 
forts of financial opportunists attempt- 
ing to seize control of corporations 
through proxy battles has pointed up 
the problem of professional managers 
with but small ownership interest in 
the business. 

The actual or potential danger of 
stockholder dissatisfaction with man- 
agement serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of personnel planning and 
techniques. Not only are many em- 
ployees stockholders themselves, but 
the loyalty of employees toward man- 
agement always impresses the other 
stockholders. Improved communica- 
tions with stockholders and employees 
will become essential. Meeting the 
requirements of plant communities 
through good employee, labor and 
community relations, as well as the 
functional design of plants for opti- 
mum working relationships, all re- 
quire personnel planning and know- 
how. 


Greater Stress on Administrative 


Skills 


Fifth, will be the increasing im- 
portance of the administrative and co- 
ordinating type of executive. The ex- 
pansion of companies into widely 
diversified fields, as well as the tre- 
mendous growth in size and assets, 
has stressed the need for good ad- 
ministration. The entrepreneur, the 
engineer, the lawyer, are all being 
superseded by the type of executive 
who is a human relations expert—able 


to inspire his colleagues to their best 
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efforts by acting as a catalyst in the 
development of ideas and in the reach- 
ing of acceptable group decisions. 

There is a development of control 
devices both electronic and organiza- 
tional. While electronic devices ana- 
lyze reports from decentralized oper- 
ations, some large companies are 
utilizing headquarters staffs to serve 
as management consultants, providing 
advice to assist decentralized operat- 
ing executives in final decision-mak- 
ing. Other companies utilize com- 
mittee action to provide the integrated 
experience and judgment of a group. 

Because this type of operation makes 
the maintenance of morale and the 
development of incentives important, 
strong assistance from the personnel 
specialist is required. New techniques 
of management development will need 
to be explored and old ones, such as 
the individual personal review, re- 
emphasized. Over-all will be the need 
for a continuing audit of personnel 
relations. 


Expanded Scope of Office Operations 


Sixth, will be the increasing propor- 
tion and importance of office workers 
in production. The new technology 
may displace workers at the machine 
but it seems to require more and more 
office workers. Even where additional 
office workers are not needed, their 
relative proportion and importance in 
the workforce increases. In the past, 
because production workers have been 
unionized, they have often received 
wage increases and benefits greater 
than those given office employees. 

Accordingly, there is an accelerated 
need to insure a balance of treatment 
for the workforce, to make certain of 
equivalent treatment for all groups. 
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Failure to recognize that everyone 
who works for the company is an em- 
ployee, from the Board of Directors 
on down, and is entitled to compensa- 
tion and benefits on an explainable 
basis, can lead only to employee dis- 
satisfaction and friction. 


The New Technology 


Seventh to consider will be the in- 
creasingly urgent need for adequately 
trained engineers. As more engineers 
are needed, personnel men will not 
only have to develop a closer liaison 
with the technical schools, but will 
have to undertake a continuing train- 
ing job in the new technology. And 
as more engineering supervisors be- 
come necessary, specialized training in 
leadership and human relations will 
have to be developed with an evalua- 
tion of results through forced use. The 
engineering supervisor must practice 
what he learns or he loses it. But just 
what are the psychological factors in- 
volved in acceptance of responsibility, 
for example? Supervisory decisions 
must be made and engineering efforts 
coordinated. The personnel specialist 
will need to lend a helping hand, at 
least in the beginning. 

Eighth, we shall have the increasing 
need for well educated and well trained 
maintenance men. We may have the 
beginnings of an entirely new type of 
workforce by 1960, wherein mainte- 
nance men will eventually outnumber 
production workers. Moreover, these 
maintenance men will need to be not 
only better skilled but better educated 
as well. Age should no longer be an 
important factor when the main re- 
quirement becomes the ability to use 
one’s brain along with one’s skill. 

Just as most airplane accidents to- 
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day are due to human rather than 
mechanical failings, human fallibility 
must be recognized in the utilization 
of automatic machinery. Personnel 
planning will require entirely different 
techniques for selection, placement, 
and training. 


Employment Guarantees 


Ninth to consider will be steadier 
work for those employed. Any form 
of employment guarantee poses addi- 
tional work and responsibility for the 
personnel department. Manning tables 
for various levels of operation will 
need to be accurate, for decisions 
whether to work overtime or add new 
employees will be made on the basis 
of such estimates. 

There are incentive problems in- 
herent in any employment guarantee. 
As hiring becomes restricted and the 
size of the workforce becomes rela- 
tively rigid, the workforce will require 
training in order to provide employ- 
ment flexibility. Selection, indoctrina- 
tion, and evaluation take on increased 
importance as the personnel depart- 
ment becomes a key element in mak- 
ing any guarantee economically pos- 


sible. 


Larger Bargaining Units 

Tenth, will be the matter of the in- 
creased size of collective-bargaining 
units. With the merger of the AFL- 
CIO, and the joining together of con- 
stituent unions in related fields, col- 
lective-bargaining units will expand 
into multi-plant or company-wide 
units. The growth of corporations 
through merger and purchase will 
likewise tend to make collective-bar- 
gaining units larger. 

The growth of bargaining units will 








affect the personnel executive by con- 
centrating bargaining into a few ex- 
tremely important decisions. There 
may also be repercussions upon em- 
ployee morale as the distance between 
union leaders and the rank and file 
increases. This may require efforts on 
the part of the personnel specialist to 
determine employee needs in view of 
the circumstances and attempts to find 
a solution. 


Scope of the Personnel Job 


From this quick rundown of some 
of the possible effects of the various 
changes that can be seen ahead, we 
can now discuss what can be reason- 
ably expected of the personnel func- 
tion in 1960, in light of the changes 
forecast and the effects expected. 

I have developed five basic prin- 
ciples for personnel men to remember 
in meeting these situations. The first 
is that men were made before ma- 
chines; the second, that man is not a 
gadget; the third, that men must 
think; the fourth, that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure; 
the fifth, nobody wins a quarrel. 

Perhaps the “why” of these five 
basic principles will become apparent 
if we consider the personnel activities 
that may well come from the foresee- 
able effects already discussed: 

1. A reorganization of the person- 
nel department to provide balance and 
equivalent consideration to clerical and 
unorganized employees. This may ac- 
tually take the form of having both 
a personnel manager for production 
and a personnel manager for adminis- 
trative and office employees. 

2. Representation of the personnel 
department on the Board of Directors 
to influence company policies. 
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3. Officer status for the personnel 
executive reporting to the chief co- 
ordinating officer of the company, 
whatever his title may be. 


4. Membership on top level deci- 
sion-making committees. 

5. Integration into the management 
of the company. 

6. Concern with organizational 
planning. An organization is composed 
of people and the best organization is 
one that provides for the most effec- 
tive human performance. 


7. Communication of company pur- 
pose as well as method. What does 
the company stand for? Do all em- 


ployees know and understand this 
credo? 


8. Broadening the personnel ad- 
ministrator’s job and responsibilities. 
If the weight of the problem is not 
matched by the weight in prestige, 
authority, or manpower of the de- 
partment assigned to solve it, there 
will be no solution. 


9. Employee development (growth) 
resulting from emphasis upon the in- 
dividual and his potentialities. 


10. Periodic (and perpetual) per- 
formance evaluation and personal re- 
views from the Board of Directors 
down. 


11. Flexible salary schedules. As 
a result of decentralization, company- 
wide salary schedules may well have 
to be changed to provide for local con- 
ditions. After all, absolute conformity 
in nation-wide units may not be de- 
sirable. Moreover, the work required 
for the same job in different locations 
is rarely the same. 


12. Personnel auditing of meth- 
ods, procedures, satisfaction quotient, 
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and the total work eavironment of 
employees. 


13. The training of generalists. 
The extended use of consultative and 
multiple management. 

14. Education in the economics of 
technological improvements and the 
American way of production. 


The Over-all View 


Personnel men in the past have 
worried about their inability to prove 
the value of their contribution to the 
welfare of the business. In 1960, the 
contribution will be so direct there 
should be no question about the value 
of what is done, even though the 
savings show up in someone else’s 
balance sheet. The requirements of 
the personnel job will grow so fast 
that we shall all have trouble keeping 
up to date. The field of personnel ad- 
ministration in the future will be a 
constantly expanding universe which 
will always keep one step ahead of 
us no matter how fast we run, like 
the mechanical rabbit in the dog 
race. 

Recent experiments with “thinking 
machines” have brought out the fact 
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that considered response to stimuli 
does not imply awareness. Awareness, 
or consciousness, is in a category un- 
touched by science. Yet it is precisely 
in the field of conscious motivation 
that personnel assistance is most 
needed. 

Companies and individuals must be 
able to take fast-moving changes in 
stride. The pressure for changes is 
mounting. The inability to switch 
operating methods quickly is hurting 
many companies, but changes in them- 
selves always create both personnel 
problems and opportunities. 

So I would say that we need to do 
more than administrative routine 
which, after all, is but another name 
for action divorced from thought. We 
need to plan for the new conditions 
that can be seen ahead. 

In 1960 let us not repeat those im- 
mortal words of Dorothy Parker’s 
embarrassed bridegroom, “Well—here 
we are!” It is the quality of thinking 
that makes for growth in the person- 
nel field. We must recognize where 
problems exist and break new paths, 
or open new channels to their solu- 
tion. That is the challenge. 





Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


AMA’s West Coast General Management Conference, which will 
feature a number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, 
will be held on Tuesday through Friday, January 24-27, 1956, at The 

















. .. Some interesting trends in company personnel 
policies and practices—particularly in the fields 
of selection, wage and salary administration, and 
labor relations—emerge from a recent survey by 
the University of Minnesota. Here are the high- 


lights. 


Industrial Relations Policies and 
Practices in Manufacturing Firms 


THELMA A. KUNDE and LEONALL C. ANDERSEN 


RESEARCH HAS BECOME an integral 
part of American industrial life. New 
sources of power, such as the atom, 
are being harnessed. Engineering re- 
search has given us new products and 
better methods of production. Mar- 
keting research provides a better dis- 
tribution of products throughout our 
society. Such research is directed pri- 
marily at reduction of the costs of 
producing and distributing goods and 
services. However, this research covers 
only one aspect of the production 
process—the technical conditions of 
production. Of equal importance is 
research into the problem of how to 
get greater efficiency from the human 
element used in production. 
Employers are asking such ques- 
tions as: How can the effectiveness of 
a manpower management program be 


measured? What conditions are con- 
ducive to best performance by em- 
ployees? Does high employee morale 
go hand in hand with low unit labor 
costs? Do formal induction programs 
result in fewer lost-time accidents? 
Can an employee be loyal to both his 
employer and his union at the same 
time? 

The basic research program of the 
University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center is aimed at answer- 
ing vital questions concerning man- 
power management. Various economic 
characteristics of firms, their person- 
nel policies and practices, and their 
employees’ reactions, are tested to de- 
termine the degree to which they aid 
management, employees, and unions 
to reach their respective goals. 

As a part of the IRC’s research 





Note: The authors wish to express their appreciation to fellow staff members of the 
Industrial Relations Center: H. G. Heneman, Jr., Robert Meier, Phil Sagi, and Dale Yoder, 
and former staff member Earl F. Cheit of St. Louis University for assistance in this study 
and report. At the time this research was conducted, both the authors were on the re- 
search staff of the Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota. Mr. Ander- 
sen is now on the faculty of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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program, a study is now in progress 
to develop yardsticks whereby the 
effectiveness of manpower manage- 
ment programs can be measured. An 
attempt will be made to relate policies 
and practices to a desired result (e.g., 
high productivity) through matrix- 
type analyses carried out on elec- 
tronic computing machines. The initial 
results obtained, as presented in this 
article, are only the first steps of this 
broader program. 


Nature of the Sample 


In the process of collecting data for 
this basic research project, informa- 
tion was gathered during 1954 on the 
industrial relations policies and prac- 
tices of 345 manufacturing firms in 
the United States. This article sum- 
marizes the findings which are of 
particular interest to personnel man- 
agers. Unless otherwise indicated, 
they relate to production workers 
only in these concerns. The results 
are based on a 28 per cent response 
from a sample of 1,245 firms. 

Selection of sample. A random sam- 
ple of 1,145 manufacturing firms was 
selected from Poor’s Register of Di- 
rectors and Executives, 1953. In ad- 
dition, a sample of 100 manufacturing 
firms was selected from the list of 
research affiliates of the Industrial 
Relations Center.' The total response 
from both samples was 345 or 28 per 
cent. Only usable returns were count- 


ed. 


Location and _ classification. As 
shown in Table 1, all regions of the 
United States are represented in this 


1A research affiliate certificate is awarded to 


persons with professional omagungse and in- 
terest who rticipate actively “beyond the 
normal call of duty” in the Industrial Relations 
Center research program. 
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survey. The largest concentration of 
companies is in the Central, Middle 
East, New England, Far West, and 
Southeast states, in that order. For 
purposes of comparison, Table 1 also 
shows the percentage of all manu- 
facturing firms located in these re- 
gions, according to the Survey of 
Current Business.2 The largest con- 
trast between the actual distribution 
of manufacturing firms and that ob- 
tained in this survey occurs in the 
Central states, where a difference of 
21.9 per cent exists. This difference is 
due largely to the high response from 
firms in Ohio and Minnesota. 

All classifications of manufacturing, 
as defined by the Bureau of Census, 
are represented in the sample. The 
largest percentage of the firms falls 
into the following categories: ma- 
chinery; fabricated metal products; 
electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies; and food and kindred prod- 
ucts, in descending order. 

Descriptive data. Seventy-five per 
cent of the firms are one-plant con- 
cerns; 10 per cent have four or more 
plants. The distribution of their full- 
time payrolls, as of the first work 


-day of January, 1954, is shown in the 


following breakdown: 


No. of Per Cent 


of Firms 




















2000 and above 
The oldest firm participating in the 





® Churcuill, Betty C. “State Distribution of Busi- 
ness Concerns,” Survey of Current Business, 
Vol. 34, No. 11, November, 1954, pp. 14-24. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
IRC Survey ComparReD WITH SuRVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Percentage of Firms 





























Area Survey of 
IRC Survey Current Business 

New England 10.3 8.1 
Middle East 25.9 32.3 
Southeast 5.1 14.9 
Southwest 2.6 4.7 
Central 46.4 24.5 
Northwest 9 3.1 
Far West 5.9 12.4 
Entire United States* 2.6 
DOO GE ovree contin 3 

Total 100.0 100.0 





*This designation refers to plants with branches in two or more regions. 








survey was established in 1794; 10 
per cent were founded before 1875; 
20 per cent between 1875-1900; 44 
per cent between 1900 and 1925; and 
26 per cent after 1925. 


Selected Employee Data 


Age and length of service. The 
firms surveyed report that 13 per 
cent of all rank-and-file employees 
are 25 years of age or under; 51 
per cent are between 26 and 45; 32 
per cent are between 46 and 65; and 
only 4 per cent are over 65. On the 
average, 56 per cent of the employees 
have five years’ service or more with 
their present employer. 

Employee productivity. In compar- 
ing employee productivity, approxi- 
mately one-third of the plants rate 
their productivity as being higher 
than that of other similar units, and 
two-thirds rate their productivity as 
about the same. Informal observation 
and formal reports or surveys are 
used equally as bases of comparison 
of productivity. Twenty-eight per cent 


of the firms state that some depart- 
ments or divisions in their plant have 
more employees than they need. 


Days and hours of work. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the plants report 20-21 
work days a month. On the average, 
61 per cent of the plants have a 40- 
hour average work week. A recent Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
survey® showed 88 per cent of the 
participating firms reporting a 40- 


* National Industrial Conference Board. ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Practices in Factory and Office” (fifth 
edition). Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 145. 
New York: 1954. 128 pp. This survey, which is 
used as a comparison throughout the remainder 
of this article, consisted of a study of personnel 
practices of hourly and salaried workers in 
business firms and organizations throughout the 
United States. The part of the survey used 
for these comparisons refers only to the hourly 
workers. As explained in the NICB report, 
“hourly worker” applies for the most part to 
production workers, but may also include some 
office employees. 


The major differences between the IRC and 
NICB samples are: (1) NICB includes both 
industrial (some non-manufacturing) and non- 
industrial companies, whereas the IRC sample 
consists of manufacturing firms only; and (2) 
the NICB survey has a considerably smaller 
number of firms employing fewer than 250 
workers (about 20 per cent of total sample) 
than the IRC survey (about 50 per cent of 
total sample). In those practices related to 
size of firms, these sample differences may ex- 
plain differences in survey results. 
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TABLE 2 
SELECTION TECHNIQUES 


Policy 


Percentage of Firms 
(N = 340) 
50 


25 





| | 





Use physical examinations in selec- 

















tion and placement 


























Have a formal job analysis program 


33%, 














Use psychological tests in selection 
and placement 


| 


Use a weighted application blank 
for production employees 


| 


18%, 


13% 








hour work week, and a range of 36 
to 54 hours in the length of the work 
week. However, IRC firms report 
average work weeks ranging from 28 
to 55 hours. All employees are re- 
ported to be working full time in 59 
per cent of the firms, with nine out 
of 10 reporting that 90 per cent or 
more of their employees are working 
full time. Only 3 per cent of the 
firms report that 50 per cent or less 
of the employees work full time. 

Office and production employees.‘ 
Seventy-two per cent of the firms re- 
port 100 or less full-time office em- 
ployees on the payroll. The average 
number for all firms is 234. Thirty- 
three per cent of the firms report 
100 or less full-time production em- 
ployees on the payroll. The average 
number is 657. 

On the average, males constitute 
72 per cent of the employees. One in 
every three firms has 90 per cent or 
more male employees. Males consti- 
tute 39 per cent of the office em- 
ployees and 72 per cent of the pro- 


* Data for first work day of January, 1954. 


duction employees on the payroll. 
Two out of five firms employ 90 per 
cent or more male employees in pro- 
duction. 


Selected Personnel Policies 


Selection techniques. The extent to 
which various selection techniques are 
used is summarized in Table 2,5 from 
which it will be seen that while 57 
per cent of the firms use physical ex- 
aminations in selecting new produc- 
tion employees, only 18 per cent use 
psychological tests. Figures obtained 
in the NICB survey were higher in 
both these areas: NICB found that 
32 per cent of the firms use psycho- 
logical tests in the selection of hourly 
workers, and 80 per cent of the firms 
use pre-employment physical examina- 
tions. 

Sources of new employees. Most 
firms use several sources for recruit- 
ing new employees, but a few pre- 
dominate in importance. The princi- 
5 This table and the following Tables 3 and 4 are 
reproduced rmission of Business News 


Notes, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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pal sources given (listed in order of 
most frequent use) are (1) applica- 
tions at the gate; (2) friends and 
relatives; (3) public employment 
agencies; (4) newspaper advertise- 
ments; (5) private employment agen- 
cies; and (6) applications by mail. 
This compares closely with the findings 
of the NICB survey which showed 
that the sources used most success- 
fully in recruiting hourly employees 
are: (1) applications at the company 
office; (2) newspaper advertising; 
(3) public (state) employment serv- 
ices; (4) employee recommendations; 
(5) private employment agencies; 
and (6) high schools. 

Twenty-one per cent of the firms in 
the IRC survey have a formal induc- 
tion program, and 17 per cent report 
formal job-training programs for pro- 
duction employees. By contrast, 55 
per cent of the firms in the NICB 
survey have formal on-the-job train- 
ing for hourly workers. 

Employment stabilization. Attempts 


toward stabilizing employment are re- 
ported by 94 per cent of the firms. In 
the following order, the methods found 
most effective in providing regular 
employment for production employees 
are: (1) Manufacture of stock during 
slack season; (2) training employees 
in several jobs so that they may be 
transferred as required; (3) deferring 
maintenance and repairs; (4) main- 
taining a central employment agency 
to avoid simultaneous hiring and lay- 
off; (5) introducing new models; and 
(6) new packaging during off-seasons. 
Transfers. Employees can be trans- 
ferred readily from one job to another 
in five out of six firms surveyed. 
Communication systems. As shown 
in Table 3, one-third or less of the 
firms have some formal employee 
communication program. Employee 
handbooks are prepared by about one- 
third of the firms in the IRC survey; 
by 41 per cent of those in the NICB 
survey. The IRC finding that 29 per 
cent of the firms have suggestion sys- 








TABLE 3 
EMPLOYMENT COMMUNICATIONS 


Percentage of Firms 
(N = 340) 
25 50 75 





—|°o 


Policy 

















Have an employee handbook 


33%, 




















Policy manuals are distributed to 














31%, 





supervisors and/or foremen 























Have suggestion system 


29%, 














Have an employee newspaper or 
house organ 


Have conducted attitude surveys for 
production employees 


i 


26%, 


14% 
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tems closely approximates the finding 
of the NICB survey (32 per cent). The 
majority of the firms in the IRC survey 
receive between one and 10 sugges- 
tions per month, of which about 60 
per cent are accepted. The average 
sum awarded for an accepted sugges- 
tion is $25. 

About one-fourth of the firms have 
employee newspapers or house or- 
gans, most of which are published 
monthly or bi-monthly. The publica- 
tion is distributed at the plant by 
one-half of the firms; 39 per cent send 
it to the employee’s home. As the 
table shows, attitude surveys of pro- 
duction employees have been con- 
ducted by 14 per cent of the firms. 
This is nearly identical with the find- 
ing (15 per cent) of the NICB 
survey. 

Periodic reviews of production em- 


ployees are used by 34 per cent of 
the firms, and formal exit interviews 
by 35 per cent. The NICB found a 
considerably greater proportion (72 
per cent) of firms conducting exit in- 


terviews. This difference in results 
may be due in part to the additional 
word “formal” in the IRC survey. 


Labor Relations 


Collective bargaining. Approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the firms have union 
agreements covering 50 per cent or 
more of the rank-and-file production 
workers. In 63 per cent of these 
firms, most of the production workers 
are covered by union dues checkoff 
provisions. Five per cent of all par- 
ticipating firms have agreements cov- 
ering less than half of their produc- 
tion workers. Twenty-seven per cent 
are not organized. 

Collective bargaining is of relatively 
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recent origin with the firms sur- 
veyed. Seventeen per cent were or- 
ganized in the period 1945-1949, 39 
per cent in 1940-1944, and 32 per cent 
in 1935-1939. Only 7 per cent had col- 
lective bargaining agreements before 
1935. The earliest contract listed was 


dated 1905. 


Union security. Types of union 
security are shown in Table 4. About 
two-thirds of the firms have the union 
shop, about one-fourth have mainte- 
nance-of-membership provisions, and 
one-tenth have open shop. 


Seniority. Seniority (length of serv- 
ice) plays an important role in de- 
termining layoffs and rehires, but is of 
lesser importance in promotion and 
transfer. Seniority is used as a basis 
for layoffs and rehires by nearly 75 
per cent of the firms. About one-half 
consider seniority in promotions and 
transfers within production jobs; but 
other factors, such as skill and ability, 
are given equal consideration with 
length of service. One-half of the 
firms give little or no consideration to 
seniority in promotions to first-line 
supervisory positions. Two out of five 
have job posting and bidding. 

Grievance procedures. Nine out of 
10 firms have grievance procedures 
for union employees; nearly one-half 
report no formal grievances for 1953; 
26 or more grievances are reported 
by 11 per cent. Nearly one-half of the 
firms report a grievance procedure for 
non-union employees. In the NICB 
survey, only 22 per cent have a formal 
grievance procedure for hourly work- 
ers who are not represented by unions. 

Work stoppages. Seven out of 10 
firms report no work stoppages during 
the last five years; 15 per cent report 













TYPES 


Type of Union Security 
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TABLE 4 
oF Union SECURITY 


Percentage of Firms 
(N = 231) 
25 50 





—|o 


| | | | 




















Union shop 














Maintenance of membership 


Open shop SS 
None = 2% 
Other = 1% 


SSS _ 22% 


9% 


This chart refers only to those firms where 50 per cent or more of the production workers are 
represented by a certified bargaining agent or agents. 








one work stoppage; and 3 per cent 
report six or more. Eighty per cent 
report no formal arbitration cases; 15 
per cent report from one to five. 

Formal employee participation plans. 
Employee representatives participate 
in management decisions as follows: 
(1) In 52 per cent of the firms, they 
participate formally in safety pro- 
grams; (2) in 22 per cent, they par- 
ticipate in job evaluation plans; (3) 
in 19 per cent, in setting piece rates 
and/or incentive standards; and (4) 
in 12 per cent, in wage surveys. Seven- 
ty-one per cent of the firms have or- 
ganized safety programs. 


Wage and Salary Administration 


Benefit plans. The prevalence of 
health and welfare plans in the re- 
porting firms in both the IRC and the 
NICB survey is shown in Table 5. 
Mostly, there are no significant dif- 
ferences between the two sets of 





figures. However, whereas 46 per cent 
of the firms in the IRC survey report 
having pension plans, 66 per cent of 
the firms surveyed by NICB have 
them.® About one-third of the plans 
are contributory. 

Parking space and food services. 
Provision of free parking space is a 
prevalent practice in both studies. In 
the IRC survey, 82 per cent of the 
firms provide free company parking 
lots. In the NICB survey, 91 per cent 
provide parking space. Company food 
services are found in 30 per cent of 
the firms in the IRC survey, as com- 
pared with 43 per cent of those in 
the NICB survey. 


Rest periods. The following break- 
down shows the percentage of firms 


®In the NICB study and others, the existence 
of pension plans is related to size of firms. In 
the NICB study, plants employing fewer than 
250 workers are the only group in which more 
plants do not have pension plans than have 
them. As explained, the IRC sample has more 
small firms. This might account for the dif- 
ference in survey results. 
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TABLE 5 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS 


Number and Percentage of Firms 


IRC Survey NICB Survey 
Plan N % N % 





Hospitalization Plan .. 315 95 431 
No Hospitalization Plan 18 7 








Total 333 438 

Contributory 

Not Contributory 129 231 
Not shown 17 














Total 315 


Accident and Sickness Benefit Plan 
No Accident and Sickness Benefit Plan .................. 


Total 








Contributory 
Not Contributory 
Not shown 


Total 














Pension Plan 
No Pension Plan 
Not shown 











Total 





Contributory 
Not Contributory 
Not shown 


Total 














Death Benefit Plan* 
No Death Benefit Plan 








Total 438 





Contributory 215 
Not Contributory 47 173 
Not shown 5 4 











Total 100 392 100 





* In the NICB study, firms were asked whether or not they had group life insurance. In the 
IRC study, firms were asked if they had a death benefit plan. 
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in both surveys granting paid rest 
periods: 


Percentage of Firms 





IRC NICB 
Survey Survey 
ee ee ae 67 56 
ee 75 65 


However, it should be noted that the 
two surveys are not exactly compara- 
ble, since NICB figures are for the 
first shift only. Although the firms 
vary considerably in the amount of 
time they allow, the most frequently 
mentioned period for both men and 
women is 20 minutes per shift (two 
10-minute periods). 

Paid holidays, vacation, and sick 
leave. Ninety-three per cent of the 
firms in the IRC survey have paid 
holidays, as compared with 97 per 
cent in the NICB survey. Approximate- 
ly three out of five firms give six paid 
holidays a year to production workers, 
and nine out of 10 give between five 
and eight paid holidays a year. 

In 95 per cent of the firms in the 
IRC survey, one week’s paid vaca- 
tion is granted after one year’s 
service. Fifty per cent grant two weeks’ 
vacation after five years’ service, and 
20 per cent after three years’ service. 
About three-fifths of the firms have 
three-week vacation plans. Eighty-four 
per cent of the firms with such plans 
have a 15 years’ service requirement. 


Industrial Relations Departments 


Whereas 82 per cent of the firms in 
the NICB survey have a centralized 
personnel department, only 57 per 
cent of those in the IRC survey have 
an industrial relations and/or a per- 
sonnel department. Of these, 34 per 
cent operate under a formal budget; 
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66 per cent do not. For those firms 
having full-time industrial relations 
employees, the personnel ratio (per- 
sonnel staff per 100 employees) has 
a median value of 0.72.7 The first 
quartile is 0.46 and the third quartile, 
1.02. Thus, 50 per cent of the firms 
have personnel ratios between these 
two figures. 

Research. Research in industrial re- 
lations is carried on by 18 per cent 
of the firms. An equal number conduct 
periodic industrial relations audits. In 
the NICB survey, 44 per cent of the 
firms have one or more individuals 
specifically charged with the responsi- 
bility for carrying on personnel re- 
search. A formal audit or check on 
their training is attempted by 16 per 
cent of the IRC firms; on selection 
and placement by one out of four; on 
employment turnover by 39 per cent; 
and on employee ratings by 72 per 
cent. 


Financial and Employment Changes 


Some of the changes which have 
taken place in the reporting firms dur- 
ing the last five years are shown in 
Table 6. It should be noted that where- 
as 58 per cent of the firms report no 
change in their average hourly work 
week, 30 per cent have a decrease. 
Fifty-six per cent state that there has 
been a decrease in net profit after 
taxes during the past five years; 75 
per cent report that the proportion of 
total labor costs to total costs has 
increased; 71 per cent report an in- 
crease in investment. Twenty-seven per 
cent noted an increase in the person- 
nel ratio. 
™The Industrial Relations Center’s studies of 


personnel ratios in manufacturing firms in 1954 
showed a median value of 0.70. 
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TABLE 6 
FINANCIAL AND EMPLOYMENT CHANGES, 1950-1954 


Average number of employees (N = 336) 


Percentage of Firms Reporting 


Decrease No Change 
30 13 





Increase 


Total labor costs as per cent of total costs (NV = 294).. 75 15 10 


Net profit after taxes (N = 277) . 


56 9 





Investment (NV = 280) 


4 25 





Unemployment compensation rate (VN = 
Personnel ratio (N = 236) 


41 28 
32 41 





Average hourly work week (NV = 317) 


30 58 








Conclusions 


The findings of this survey of per- 
sonnel policies and practices of manu- 
facturing firms are encouraging as 
well as enlightening. They provide an 
approximation of the degree to which 
industry uses various tools of man- 
power management. For firms report- 
ing in the IRC survey, some policies 
and practices, such as employment 
stabilization, appear to be almost uni- 
versally used. Others, such as psycho- 
logical tests, are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

It is encouraging to find that many 
firms desire to participate in research 
in this field. However, only 28 per cent 
of the firms in the sample provided 
usable replies. As a result, the survey 
results cannot be regarded as repre- 
sentative of all United States manu- 
facturing firms. When and as more 


firms are able and willing to cooperate 
in these surveys, the results can be 
more accurate and meaningful. Eventu- 
ally, the term “standard practice” can 
have significance for the professional 
manpower manager tool kit. 

These encouraging results are only 
a step in the right direction for re- 
search in industrial relations. It will 
be recalled that whereas 57 per cent 
of the firms have industrial relations 
departments only 18 per cent carry on 
research. Basic research in this field 
today appears to be the responsibility 
of non-industry groups, such as uni- 
versities and colleges. If this is true, 
management must make the necessary 
information available to these research 
groups. By teamwork and cooperation, 
this division of labor should reap rich 
rewards in improvements in manpower 
management programs. 








. . . Obviously, there are certain basic attributes 
that are desirable in every supervisor. But just 
as there is no “one best way” for all companies, 
there is no one ideal set of supervisory traits. It 
all depends on the specific needs of the situation. 


The Essential Qualities of 
Good Supervision: A Case Study 


JOSEPH K. BAILEY 


College of Business Administration 
The University of Texas 


EVERYONE WILL AGREE that loyalty, 
honesty, common sense, and good 
health are highly important quali- 
ties in a supervisor. But these are 
very broad, general characteristics, 
primarily concerned with the kind of 
a person a supervisor should be. In- 
telligence, integrity, fairness, forceful- 
ness, judgment, kindness, knowledge 
of work, and ability to cooperate are 
all as desirable in the supervisor as 
they are in the friend or the teacher 
or the citizen. But they do not give us 
a very tangible appreciation and un- 
derstanding of exactly what is in- 
volved in being a good supervisor 
in relation to the specific things he 
must know and know how to do. 

In order to contribute to the rela- 
tively small knowledge of the specific 
role of the supervisor in any given 
situation, a study was conducted at 
Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, with 


this aim of identifying those factors 
considered most important for good 
supervision at that particular installa- 
tion. Because of the nature of the 
activities performed at Kelly, the larg- 
est of the Air Materiel Command’s 
depots, and because of the emphasis 
placed on the importance of good 
supervision and the efforts being made 
in that direction, it seemed a particu- 
larly suitable organization in which 
to determine those qualities which a 
good supervisor should possess. Must 
he be a highly skilled operator in the 
jobs he supervises? Should he be a 
good planner and organizer for the 
work of his unit? Should he pay par- 
ticular attention to training his work- 
ers? Must he know the limits of his 
authority and responsibility? Such 
were the questions to which, it was 
hoped, the study would uncover the 
answers. 
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Specific evidence as to the essentials 
of effective supervision can come only 
from a study of the needs of a par- 
ticular organization. Just as there can 
be no “one best” job evaluation plan, 
production control system, or set of 
standard operating procedures, so 
there is no one standard answer to 
the question, “What does it take to 
be a good supervisor in this particular 
organization?” Organizations, like in- 
dividuals, differ. For example, man- 
agerial philosophies concerning the 
delegation of authority vary consider- 
ably; not all top managements regard 
supervisors as an integral part of 
management; organizations differ 
widely in the numbers and types of 
staff agencies which they possess. For 
this reason, each organization must 
try to determine for itself the quali- 
ties which its own supervisors should 
possess. The study at Kelly was made 
for this very purpose. 


The Survey Questionnaire 


The qualities that a good Kelly Air 
Force Base supervisor should possess 
were basically determined by a ques- 
tionnaire survey (see Appendix) to 
which 769 employees responded. These 
employees were randomly selected 
from every level in the civilian per- 
sonnel hierarchy—from operative em- 
ployees up. 

In a previous article,* the author 
explained how, in preparation for this 
study, a list of essentials of good super- 
vision was compiled from a review of 
the literature on supervision and a 
survey of the training programs of a 
group of selected companies. The in- 


*Joseph K. Bailey, “The Goals of Supervisory 


Training: A Study of Company Programs,” 
Personnet, September, 1955. 
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formation from these two sources, 
after elimination of duplications, over- 
lapping, and excessive generalization, 
produced a list of 125 factors which 
served as a basis for the questionnaire. 
Sixty of these factors were ultimately 
used (see Appendix, items 10-69), in- 
cluding all that had been determined 
as “most important” in both the liter- 
ature and the company practices. 

Nine identification or breakdown 
questions (see Appendix, items 1-9) 
were also included in the question- 
naire. Since the responses to the ques- 
tions in such a survey can be broken 
down and tabulated in many different 
ways, all of which are of interest, con- 
siderable thought was given in select- 
ing the identification questions which 
would allow the results to be studied 
most meaningfully. 

The factors included in the question- 
naire are all considered to be impor- 
tant for good supervisors in general. 
A major purpose of this study was 
to find out which of these were of most 
importance at this particular base. 

An even number of degrees was 
used with the aim of eliminating a 
central tendency, and four was select- 
ed as the most feasible number. In 
trying to create a situation that would 
encourage proper distinction among 
degrees of importance for the factors, 
one negative degree—“unimportant 
for the Kelly supervisor” —was provid- 
ed in order that a respondent could, 
if he chose, eliminate any factor by 
assigning this degree to it. The other 
three degrees—all positive—provided 
for three levels of importance: “Of 
some importance,” “important,” and 
“very important.” The highest degree, 
“very important,” was considered as 
the key to the entire survey, since it 
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Factor 
Number 


Most Important Factors oF Goop SUPERVISION AT KELLY Arr Force BASE 


Factor 





Has good self-control. 





I. First in Importance 
13 Makes sure that safe working practices are used. 
21 Is fair in all dealings with people. 
23 Does a good job of planning and organizing the work of his group. 
28 Trains workers to do a good job. 
56 Knows what he is responsible for. 
64 


II. Second in Importance 


31 Has good discipline in his group of workers. 

37 Is a man you can believe and trust. 

40 Sees that tools, machines, and other equipment are kept in good working 
order. 

48 Knows the rules and policies. 

62 Makes workers want to turn out good work. 


III. Third in Importance 


18 Understands his workers. 

27 Lets workers know what he expects them to do in their jobs. 
34 Gives credit for doing good work. 

42 Checks work to be sure it is up to standard. 

50 Does not allow materials to be wasted. 








was used as the primary means of 
identifying those factors considered to 
be of most importance for the good 
Kelly supervisor. To avoid confusion 
among the respondents, as well as to 
provide a consistent basis for analysis, 
and to facilitate machine punching and 
tabulation of the results, a standard 
pattern of the same four degrees was 
adopted for rating all 60 factors. 
One blank page was provided for 
the respondent to add other factors 
which he considered to be “important” 
or “very important,” and another was 
added to enable him to say anything 
he chose about the survey in general 
or any specific factor that had been 
included. In short, space was provided 


to permit him to “sound off” about 
anything that the survey brought to 
his mind. A large number of respond- 
ents took advantage of the opportuni- 
ties presented by these last two pages. 


Factors Considered Most Important 


An analysis of the results disclosed 
that 16 factors were considered to be 
of most importance for good super- 
vision at Kelly. Furthermore, as may 
be seen from the accompanying table, 
the respondents consistently grouped 
these factors into three levels of im- 
portance. 

However, these 16 factors must not 
be considered as having the permanent 
status of “most important.” Changing 
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industrial conditions could very easily 
cause other factors to supplant them. 
Also, it seems likely that not all the 
16 factors that were selected were 
singled out for the same reason. Some 
may have been chosen because they 
were lacking in existing supervision, 
and others because they were present 
to a high degree. Further, some factors 
may have been disregarded altogether 
because they had been in existence for 
so long to a satisfactory degree that 
they were taken for granted. 

This classification of the factors by 
degree of importance was both mean- 
ingful and interesting. However, it was 
believed that these three levels, which 
were determined primarily by using 
some variation of the rank-order tech- 
nique, did not fully indicate the factors’ 
significance. It seemed desirable to 
think of good supervision at Kelly in 
broader terms. 


Classification of Most Important 
Factors 


It was apparent that the 16 factors 
selected as most important could be 
classified most significantly in relation 
to four major areas of the supervisor’s 
job: (1) his essential personal char- 
acteristics, (2) his ability to handle 
people, (3) his managerial functions, 
and (4) his housekeeping duties. 

That Kelly personnel desire to work 
for supervisors with outstanding per- 
sonal traits was strikingly evidenced in 
three ways. First, they named three 
of these traits among the 16 most im- 
portant factors: (a) Is fair in all deal- 
ings with people; (b) Is a man you 
can believe and trust; (c) Has good 
self-control. Second, many of the addi- 
tional factors listed on the blank page 
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of the questionnaire provided for that 
purpose were directly concerned with 
the personal characteristics of a super- 
visor. Third, many of their “free” 
comments reflected this same attitude. 

The generally accepted fact that any 
supervisor gets results through people 
was further evidenced by the fact that 
five more of the 16 most important 
supervisory qualities were concerned 
with the supervisor’s “ability to work 
with people”: (1) Understands his 
workers; (2) Lets workers know what 
he expects them to do in their jobs; 
(3) Has good discipline in his group 
of workers; (4) Gives credit for doing 
good work; (5) Makes workers want 
to turn out good work. The great im- 
portance which Kelly civilian person- 
nel attach to interpersonal relation- 
ships was further demonstrated by the 
factors and comments dealing with 
this relationship, which they added in 
their responses. Such results were to 
be expected in view of the findings 
in previous studies. A comparison of 
the factors identified as most impor- 
tant for good supervision in the litera- 
ture, in company practice, and at 
Kelly disclosed that the results were 
most similar with respect to these per- 
sonal and interpersonal factors. 

It was also significant that a further 
five of the 16 most important factors 
were concerned very clearly with what 
may properly be called the managerial 
aspects or functions of the supervisor’s 
job: (1) Does a good job of planning 
and organizing the work of his group; 
(2) Trains workers to do a good job; 
(3) Checks work to be sure it is up 
to standard; (4) Knows the rules and 
policies; (5) Knows what he is respon- 
sible for. These five factors very def- 
initely stress the basic managerial 
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functions of planning, organizing, and 
controlling. This seems to furnish 
additional evidence that all levels of 
supervision are necessarily a part of 
the “management team.” 

The remaining three factors were 
concerned with the housekeeping duties 
of the supervisor: (1) Makes sure that 
safe working practices are used;* (2) 
Sees that tools, machines, and other 
equipment are kept in good working 
order; (3) Does not allow materials 
to be wasted. These stress his role as 
a manager of daily operations to which 
constant attention must be given if his 
broader managerial functions are to 
be performed most effectively. They 
may be considered as some of the 
more pertinent “details” or “specifics” 
of his bigger job of coordinating 
functions, physical factors, and per- 
sonnel in the most efficient and econo- 
mical manner. 


Why Factors Were Selected 


Why were these 16 factors selected 
as most important? One possible ex- 
planation is that some of the qualities 
selected are universally considered so. 
When the factors selected by Kelly per- 
sonnel were compared with the 18 
shown to be most important in the 
literature and the 14 emphasized most 
often in company practices, seven, ex- 
pressed almost identically, were found 
to be common to all three. There was 
also general consensus, though with 
differences of degree, scope, and man- 
ner of expression, about some others. 
Thus it would seem that certain factors 
were selected as most important be- 
cause they are universally considered 





*It may be assumed that this factor would re- 
ceive less important ranking in the majority of 
industrial establishments—Eb. 
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to be essential for good supervision. 

Inevitably, too, the list is based 
on what the individual worker desires 
of his supervisor in order to satisfy 
his own needs and to further his own 
cause. The employee feels that his 
supervisor, as the representative of his 
employer, should provide him with a 
safe place in which to work and should 
look out for his personal safety so 
that he will not suffer injury. He wants 
him to be fair and trustworthy be- 
cause he knows that he personally will 
derive the most benefit from dealing 
with that kind of man. He wants his 
supervisor to train him to do a good 
job and to make him do good work 
because in that way he will gain rec- 
ognition, possibly promotion, and 
certainly satisfaction for having ac- 
complished a desired end. His need 
to be paternally protected by the per- 
son who has most power over his indi- 
vidual situation causes his desire for 
good discipline, good organization, 
and effective planning; these things 
are to his advantage for therein lie 
his security and his opportunity to 
progress toward his own goals. Finally, 
he believes he will be happy and have 
a fair chance to succeed in a well- 
ordered unit where the supervisor 
knows his responsibilities and directs 
his workers with serenity and stability. 

Other reasons why certain factors 
were probably chosen as most impor- 
tant at Kelly were apparent. Several 
of the factors stressed the importance 
of the supervisor as an individual with 
desirable personal characteristics who 
is skilled in working with people. In 
our social system, people have devel- 
oped admiration and respect for those 
who possess outstanding qualities of 
character irrespective of the situation 
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in which they are displayed—in fam- 
ily life, on the job, or in community 
endeavors. Honesty, tolerance, fairness, 
intelligence, and emotional stability 
are commendable characteristics which 
are recognized as important in any 
walk of life. Although care was taken 
in preparing the questionnaire to avoid 
such generalities as character traits 
that would be desirable in any individ- 
ual in any situation, factors illustrat- 
ing these attributes were selected as 
being of most importance. These fac- 
tors may have come to the fore as a re- 
sult of the emphasis placed on human 
relations in training courses required 
of Kelly supervisors. Certain other 
factors, such as safety and cost con- 
sciousness, were probably chosen as 
most important because continuous 
emphasis has been placed on their im- 
portance at Kelly. 


Intergroup Analyses 


When the results were tabulated by 
age groups, by sex, by schedule, etc., 
it was possible to make a more detailed 
intergroup analysis. 

Age. The analysis showed that there 
were no outstanding differences of 
opinion among the age groups con- 
cerning the factors identified as most 
important. Older age groups ranked 
the factor, “Knows the rules and poli- 
cies,” lower than did the 26-35 age 
group. The older people (most of 
whom were also “older” from the 
standpoint of lexzth of service) ap- 
parently had become so well aware of 
the rules and policies that knowing 
them did not seem as relatively impor- 
tant as other factors. It appeared that 
they took the rules and policies for 
granted. The younger people, who had 
worked under the rules and policies 
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for a shorter period of time, were 
more keenly aware of them, perhaps, 
because they consciously needed to 
rely on them more in making deci- 
sions and giving instructions. For four 
other factors, “Has good discipline 
in his group of workers,” “Sees that 
tools, machines, and other equipment 
are kept in good working order,” 
“Checks work to be sure it is up to 
standard,” and “Gives credit for doing 
good work,” a converse pattern existed. 
These were all ranked higher by the 
older age groups. This suggests that 
experience had convinced these longer 
service employees of the necessity of 
orderly operations with proper recog- 
nition of good performance. 

Sex. Men and women differed most 
with respect to “Sees that tools, ma- 
chines, and other equipment are kept 
in good working order,” “Does not 
allow materials to be wasted,” and 
“Knows the rules and policies.” Men 
gave higher rankings to the first two, 
while women placed more stress on 
the importance of the supervisor’s 
knowledge of rules and policies. 

Work groups. The highest cor- 
relation existed between the Wage 
Foremen and General Schedule groups. 
This seemed reasonable because a 
great number of both types of jobs 
are administrative in nature. The 
greatest difference of opinion existed 
between Wage Board and General 
Schedule employees. These two groups 
are decidedly “blue-collar” and “white- 
collar” respectively. Furthermore, 
many of the General Schedule people 
are in middle-to-high-level adminis- 
trative positions in staff agencies as 
contrasted with the non-supervisory, 
operative jobs manned by Wage Board 
personnel. There was sufficient dif- 











ference of opinion concerning seven 
of the most important factors to merit 
mention. Four of them were ranked 
lower by the General Schedule group 
than by either of the others: “Makes 
sure that safe working practices are 
used,” “Does not allow materials to be 
wasted,” “Sees that tools, machines, 
and other equipment are kept in good 
working order,” and “Checks work to 
be sure that it is up to standard.” 
These factors are more pertinent to 
operating activities than to the staff 
offices where many General Schedule 
people work. Both Wage Board and 
General Schedule personnel ranked the 
factor, “Trains workers to do a good 
job,” higher than did Wage Foremen. 
General Schedule people were more 
concerned that the supervisor give 
credit for doing good work than were 
the two operating groups. “Makes 
workers want to turn out good work” 
was considered to be more important 
by the Wage Foremen and General 
Schedule people than by the Wage 
Board workers. 

Education. Two of the most im- 
portant factors received significantly 
different rankings under this break- 
down. That those people who had some 
college education ranked “Sees that 
tools, machines, and other equipment 
are kept in good working order” low- 
er than did the other groups can be 
explained by the fact that so many 
of these people worked in staff units. 
This same group, however, ranked 
“Lets workers know what he expects 
them to do in their jobs” considerably 
higher than the other groups, because 
they are engaged in work which is 
more varied in nature and which is 
more subject to change. 

Place of work. Surprisingly close 
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similarity of opinion existed among 
the “place-of-work” groups concerning 
the factors of good supervision. Of the 
most important factors, only the rank- 
order of these four varied appreciably: 
(1) Does not allow materials to be 
wasted; (2) Understands his workers; 
(3) Gives credit for doing good work; 
(4) Lets workers know what he ex- 
pects them to do in their jobs. As 
might be expected, employees in Main- 
tenance-Engineering ranked the first of 
these higher than did any other group. 
The decided differences in rank of the 
last three presented something of an 
enigma, since they are all rather close- 
ly related qualities. Three factors not 
identified as “most important” were 
ranked quite differently by the vari- 
ous “place-of-work” groups: (1) 
Knows exactly how much authority he 
has; (2) Knows when something is 
causing trouble; (3) Is able to accept 
changes. 

Length of supervisory _ service. 
Though few of the 16 most important 
factors received widely divergent 
rankings, two of them, “Does a good 
job of planning and organizing the 
work of his group” and “Lets workers 
know what he expects them to do in 
their jobs,” were considered more im- 
portant by supervisors with from one 
to five years’ service. Supervisors with 
more than five years’ service ranked 
“Gives credit for doing good work” 
somewhat higher than did the super- 
visors with from one to five years of 
service and appreciably higher than 
did the non-supervisors. 

Total length of service. A compari- 
son of the responses based on total 
length of service revealed the highest 
correlation found in the entire study. 
Although some differences of opinion 
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existed, none were great enough to 
be significant. 

Length of service on present job. 
The results were very similar to those 
obtained from the two preceding 
breakdowns. These factors were ranked 
lowest by those who had been 
working longest in their present jobs: 
“Knows the rules and policies”; “Lets 
workers know what he expects them to 
do in their jobs”; “Takes blame for 
mistakes—doesn’t pass the buck”; 
“Puts men on jobs they can do best.” 
Those respondents with the least serv- 
ice on their present jobs ranked these 
factors lowest: “Does not allow ma- 
terials to be wasted”; “Gives credit 
for doing good work”; “Knows how 
to do all the jobs he supervises.” 

Level of supervision. As had been 
anticipated, the greatest difference of 
opinion existed between the non-super- 
visors and the high supervisors. (In 
fact, this was the lowest correlation 
found in the entire study.) The high- 
est correlation among these groups 
existed between the non-supervisors 
and the low supervisors. On only one 
of the 16 most important factors did 
any striking difference of opinion ap- 
pear among the three levels of respond- 
ents: “Gives credit for doing good 
work.” This factor was ranked much 
higher by low supervisors than by non- 
supervisors, while its ranking by high 
supervisors fell almost exactly be- 
tween them. There were other differ- 
ences of opinion about “Checks work 
to be sure it is up to standard,” “Does 
not allow materials to be wasted,” 
“Has good discipline in his group of 
workers.” The rank of the first of 
these varied inversely with the level of 
supervision, i.e., the higher the level 
of supervision, the lower the factor was 
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ranked. The reverse situation was 
found to be true with respect to the 
third factor in this group. The second 
was considered most important by low 
supervisors and least important by 
high supervisors. The factor about 
which the greatest difference of opin- 
ion existed, “Knows how to do all the 
jobs he supervises,” was ranked very 
high by non-supervisors, quite low by 
high supervisors, and about midway 
between these extremes by low super- 
visors. “Keeps written records and re- 
ports that are needed” was ranked 
fairly high by non-supervisors, lower 
by low supervisors, and still lower by 
high supervisors. These results ap- 
peared illogical until it was revealed 
by the respondents’ comments that 
they were thinking of the importance 
of accurate leave records. 


Factors Added by Respondents 


The factors and free comments add- 
ed by respondents further illuminated 
their thinking. Of the 401 supervisors, 
110 listed from one to six additional 
factors each; in all, 335, or 3.05 per 
person, were listed. From one to eight 
factors were added by 123 of the 366 
non-supervisors for a total of 416, or 
an average of 3.38 per respondent. 
Many of the non-supervisors “let off 
steam” rather than limiting themselves 
to listing additional factors. 

Impartiality. The factor added far 
more often than any other by both 
groups, but particularly by non-super- 
visors, was a restatement of one of 
the factors identified as most impor- 
tant: “Is fair in all dealings with 
people.” It was impressive to find that 
so many people stressed that the super- 
visor must be impartial, must show no 
favoritism, must not discriminate 
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among workers. Some illustrative com- 
ments from non-supervisors were: 
To let everyone do his part in clean- 
ing up or doing details. 
He shouldn’t be friendly with just a 
few of his workers. 


A supervisor should not show par- 
tiality to any race. 


Does not show favoritism or partiality. 


Overtime work should be distributed 
among workers evenly. 


Does not promote only pets. 


Supervisors should see that all men 
have ample amount of work daily. 


He should know how to divide the 
work equally among his workers. 
Similarly, supervisors commented: 


Does not let “friendship” keep him 
from giving due credit to other em- 
ployees. 


Does no more for one than for the 
other. 


Gives each worker the same privileges 
and consideration. 


He should not play favorites. 


Sees that there is no racial discrimina- 
tion among his workers. 


Setting an example. Next in number 
to the overwhelming emphasis on im- 
partiality, the non-supervisors included 
factors which stressed that the super- 
visor should set a good example for 
his workers: 


He should try to set the example. 
Practice what he preaches. 


Should conduct himself in such a 
way that he has respect of all workers. 


Sets good example for his employees. 
Training. Although “Trains work- 
ers to do a good job” was indicated 
to be one of the 16 most important 
factors, several supervisors added fac- 
tors which repeated the importance of 
training: 
Does not get rid of poor workers until 
he is absolutely sure the worker is at 


fault rather than his own training pro- 
gram. 


Insures that more than one employee 
can perform designated job. 


Cross-training of employees. 
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The supervisor should be given cross- 
training. 

A training-minded supervisor usually 
has a very productive unit, because the 


fear of wrong performance has been 
removed. 


Has an alternate prepared and trained 
to take his job in case of his absence. 


Cross-trains employees in other opera- 
tions within the unit. 

Non-supervisors expressed their 
ideas concerning training in ways such 
as these: 

If the worker hasn’t learned the super- 
visor hasn’t taught. 


A good supervisor has his 
given cross-training jobs. 


A good supervisor rotates his line 
once in a while. 


Helps the employees to keep from 
making the same mistake twice. 


Moves people around from one job to 
another often. 


Reprimanding. Another quality of 
the good supervisor which was added 
frequently had to do with reprimand- 
ing. Non-supervisors commented on 
this factor as follows: 


Does not reprimand workers in front 
of fellow workers. 


When it is necessary to reprimand a 
worker, be very, very firm but short. 
Do not continue to nag. 


He must know how to instruct work- 
ers without making them feel stupid. 


Does not use profane language when 
reprimanding worker. 


The supervisors who added factors 


dealing with reprimanding stated their 
feelings thus: 


workers 


Praises collectively, reprimands pri- 
vately. 


Knows how to tell anyone “No!” in a 
palatable way. 


Disciplines employees when required, 
but in a fair and just manner. 


Personal appearance. That the per- 
sonal appearance of the supervisor is 
important was an opinion expressed by 
both groups: 


He should be neat in appearance. 
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Neat, clean, and well-mannered. 
Should be careful of personal appear- 
ance on duty. 


Supervisors should at all times be 
clean and neat, including shoes, cloth- 
ing, and hair. 


Status of supervisor. The super- 
visor’s status was the subject of a 
number of interesting factors added by 
both groups. Among such additions 
by non-supervisors were: 

A good supervisor will grow, not swell, 
with promotion. 

Does not think and act too superior 
over his workers. 

Does not use his position to take ad- 
vantage of his employees. 

Does not let management training or 
supervisor’s training go to his head, like 
letting everyone know that he had train- 
ing and is smarter than everyone. 

The supervisor should never whistle or 
holler to his subordinates. 

Supervisor should not consider himself 
beyond the people he is supervising. 

Has a good education. 


A supervisor should not let the job as 
supervisor go to his head and demand 
the impossible. 

A supervisor should have a good gen- 
eral education, at least be a high-school 
— and preferably have some col- 
ege. 


Some typical factors added by super- 
visors included: 

Does not feel superior because of his 
position. 

You do not need a college education 
to be a good supervisor. 

Supervisor should have some college 
education. 

He should not consider™ himself su- 

rior to his workers—so superior that 

e looks down on his men. 

A good supervisor will not be afraid 
that one of his workers may be a threat 
to his position if that worker is recog- 
nized by higher management for out- 
standing work. 


Knowledge of work. Illustrative of 
conflicting attitudes were the com- 
ments concerning the factor, “Knows 
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all the jobs he supervises.” Supervisors 
made such comments as these: 


A good supervisor need not and in 
most cases cannot know how to do all 
the jobs in his department, but he must 
be able or have the initiative to find out 
how and pass on the information to the 
worker he assigns to the job. 


One man could not possibly know how 
to do all the jobs under his supervision 
as well as the man who is doing the 
job. He must know, however, to recog- 
nize a good job when someone else 
does it. 

Non-supervisors, on the other hand, 
expressed such opinions as: 

Knows the work better than the 
workers. 


A supervisor should know more about 
the job than the worker. 


They should know all the jobs in the 
unit and how to perform them. 


Supervisors should work along with 
men and should supervise as needed. 


Works along with his employees in 
order to become better acquainted with 
the job being performed. 
Miscellaneous factors. A number of 

non-supervisors added a factor con- 
taining the idea that a good super- 
visor backs up his workers. Some 
supervisors repeated the same general 
idea by stating that they should have 
the backing of higher management. In 
some cases this was expressed, “Super- 
visors need to be given enough au- 
thority to make decisions.” The neces- 
sity for a good personality was added 
by a noticeable number of non-super- 
visors, and several of them stressed the 
importance of punctuality. Many fac- 
tors were added by supervisors beside 
the ones that have already been dis- 
cussed. In numerous cases, the factor 
added was a restatement of a factor 
included in the questionnaire. Several 
of them were of particular interest be- 
cause of their managerial concepts, as 
these examples show: 
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Works well under pressure. 

Tells workers how important their 
work is. 

Has a good knowledge of over-all 
operation. 

Keeps alert to progress. 

Adheres to command channels. 

Isolates the weak spots in the or- 
ganization and takes corrective action. 


Knows about work in other divisions, 
particularly those related to his division. 

Must be able to change his way of 
doing things as time changes. 


He can explain the theory behind an 
operation as well as show the worker 
how to perform the job. 

Select one man to attend the staff 
meetings with you to let him better 
understand your job. 

Has mental stability sufficient to re- 
main rational in spite of emergencies 
and severe cases when everything seems 
to go wrong. 

Accepts the responsibility of low 
morale among subordinates as a_per- 
sonal failure. 

A good supervisor is a salesman for 
management. 


A good supervisor should find time 
for creative work. 


Non-supervisors also added a wide 


variety of factors other than those al- 


ready discussed. They, too, often re- 
peated factors which appeared in the 
questionnaire. Among others were: 

A good supervisor must like the job 
he is doing. 

He should endeavor to interest his 


employees in supporting all local chari- 
table organizations. 

Always has in mind to fully utilize 
an employee’s ability, even if he loses 
the employee by transfer or advance- 
ment. 

Develops an organization that will 
really give proper control of work. 

Takes workers into his confidence. 

Should take less leave time than his 
workers—except for vacations. 

Must induce and maintain complete 
cooperation throughout his organization. 

Does not borrow money from his 
workers. 


Should use psychology in his work. 
_Must have courage to act on his con- 
victions. 
Has a happy home life. 
Knows his way around. 
The supervisor’s age should not be 
under 28. 
Smiles when talking to employees un- 
less giving a reprimand. 
Is a good listener. 
Can tell his workers where to get in- 
formation he cannot give himself. 
Is not afraid to disagree with his 
supervisor. 
Does not come on the job drinking. 
Is loyal to the Government. 
He must not use profane language. 
Comments by respondents. The 
comments made by 71 supervisors and 
64 non-supervisors on the final page 
of the questionnaire fell into three 
categories: 
Some used the page to express opin- 
ions on factors that had been includ- 
ed in the questionnaire: 


A good supervisor rarely has poor 
workers. 

I do not believe a good supervisor 
should be too concerned about getting 
rid of poor workers. Rather the good 
supervisor should attempt to find a duty 
which the poor worker could perform 
efficiently. 

Others used this page to air their 
“gripes”: 

I believe that more authority should 
be given supervisors. It is their re- 
sponsibility to organize their work and 
they are responsible for turning the 
work out. In so many cases the super- 
visor is told how he must do the job 
but not given enough say-so in the de- 
tail of how he will do it. 

I think one of the things that lowers 
the morale of supervisors most is hav- 
ing personnel under their supervision 
whose hourly pay is above the pay of 
the supervisor. If a person is qualified 
to assume the responsibilities of super- 
vision the rate of pay should be high 
enough to compensate for the difference 
in duties. I think it might also give 
the employee a higher opinion of his 
supervisor. 
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The remainder used the page to 
summarize their ideas concerning good 
supervision, such as: 

To me a good supervisor is a person 
who is well acquainted with the func- 


tion of his department and has the 
ability to manage and understand people. 


It is believed that this study provid- 
ed meaningful information which can 
serve as a basis for further investiga- 
tion within smaller, more homoge- 
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neous groups. To determine how the 
supervisors measure up to the 16 fac- 
tors that were identified as most im- 
portant—to know which essentials are 
being fulfilled satisfactorily and which 
need special emphasis in training pro- 
grams—is of vital importance. Addi- 
tional research directed specifically 
toward such an evaluation of super- 
visors is the next logical step. 


Appendix 


A SURVEY TO FIND OUT WHAT IT 
TAKES TO BE A GOOD SUPERVISOR AT KELLY AIR FORCE BASE 


A lot has been written on the subject of “good supervisors.” A lot more has been 
said about it. The authorities tell us that “the supervisor is the key man in the organi- 
zation.” They say that “the foreman must really be on the management team.” We 


read that “the foreman must be a good leader.” We see and hear a great many state- 
ments such as these. And they are true. 


However, these statements are very broad and general, and it is hard for any 
organization “to get hold of them” in order to have something definite enough to help 
its supervisors become better supervisors. It would seem necessary, then, for any 
organization to try to find out exactly what it takes to be a good supervisor in that 
particular organization. ig CB 

For this reason, we are attempting to find out what a Kelly Air Force Base super- 
visor should know, what kind of a person he should be, and what he should do. The 
only way we can hope to get the right information on this subject is from you people 
who work for and work with these Kelly Air Force Base supervisors. So we're asking 
several hundred of you to help us get the right answers. These answers can be very 
helpful to the Civilian Training Branch and to all the Directorates and Offices on the 
Base in the selecting and training of good supervisors. 

We want you to answer the questions just exactly as you feel about each one. For 
that reason, you do not sign the questionnaires. We do not want to know what any one 
person says. But we would like to know if people in Supply feel the same way about 
what it takes to be a good supervisor as do the people in Maintenance, for example. 
We're also interested in knowing if men and women have different ideas about good 
supervision, if young employees have ideas that are different from those of the “old- 
timers,” etc. For that reason we are asking each of you a number of questions about 
yourself/—but none of them will identify you as a particular person. When you have 
completed the questionnaire, place it in the attached, addressed envelope and put it in 
Base Mail. No one will see the individual questionnaires except Professor Bailey and 
the IBM card punch operators. 

DIRECTIONS: Please draw a circle around the number in front of the right answer. 


Look at all the possible answers before drawing the circle, so you will be sure to circle 
the right answer. 
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My present schedule is 

1 WB (Wage Board) 

2 WF (Wage Foreman) 
3 GS (General Schedule) 
4 CPC (Crafts, Protective, Custodial) 

: have had this much schooling: 

some grade school 

finished grade school 

some high school 

finished high school 

some college 

finished college 
work in 

The Directorate of Maintenance-Engineering 

The Directorate of Supply & Services 

The Directorate of Personnel 

The Comptroller’s Office 

Some other directorate or office than one of the four that are named 
am (Remember, you circle only one number) 

not a supervisor (a journeyman or work leader is not a supervisor) 


a senior, a supervisor, or a foreman—but not a unit chief, section chief, branch 
chief, etc. 


a unit chief, sub-unit chief, section chief, assistant section chief, branch chief, 
assistant branch chief, or higher 


: 
3 
4 
5 
6 
. 4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
. | 
1 
2 
3 


. I have been a supervisor on Kelly for 

1 1 year or less 

2 more than 1 year but less than 5 years 

3 5 years or more 

4 Iam not a supervisor 

I have worked at Kelly 
1 year or less 
more than 1 year but less than 5 years 
5 years or more 





have worked on my present job at Kelly 
1 year or less 

more than 1 year but less than 5 years 
5 years or more 


NOW YOU’RE READY TO START GIVING YOUR IDEAS ON WHAT IT 
TAKES TO BE A GOOD SUPERVISOR AT KELLY AIR FORCE BASE. Most of 
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the following statements are true of most good supervisors—as a general proposition. 
You are to indicate how important you think each of them is for a person to be a good 
supervisor in your own department or work group on Kelly Air Force Base. 





DIRECTIONS: Each statement is followed by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and here is what 
the numbers mean: 


1 This is unimportant for a Kelly AFB supervisor. A person can be a good 
supervisor on Kelly and not pay any attention whatever to this. 


2 This is of some importance for a Kelly AFB supervisor, but a person can be 
a good Kelly supervisor without paying much attention to this. 


3 This is important for a Kelly AFB supervisor. A good Kelly supervisor would 
have to do a good job on this 


4 This is very important for a Kelly AFB supervisor. A good Kelly supervisor 
would have to be top-notch in this respect. 


Read each statement and then circle the number which best describes how im- 
portant that quality is for a good Kelly Air Force Base supervisor. Remember, we are 
concerned only with good supervision on this particular base. If you feel that none of 
the four answers is exactly what you think, circle the one which comes the nearest to 
your opinion. Please circle a number for every statement. 


EXAMPLES: 


Suppose you think that the following quality is unimportant for a good Kelly Air Force 
Base supervisor. You would circle the 1 as indicated: 

1. Knows the first names of all his workers. {J] 2 3 4 
Suppose you consider the following quality is very important for a good Kelly Air Force 
Base supervisor. You would circle the 4 as indicated: 

2. Knows the last names of all his workers. 1 2 3 (4] 


Altogether there are 60 statements on the following pages. It is very important that 
you first read through all of them before marking any of them. Then go through the 
list and select those that are unimportant circling the J after each of these. Go through 
again to pick out those that are of some importance, circling the 2 after each of these. 
Then select those that are important, circling the 3 after each of these. Now look at 
each of the ones that have not been marked as 1, 2, or 3. If you still think these are 
very important, circle the 4. Otherwise, circle that one of the other numbers which best 
expressés your opinion. 

(You have already answered nine questions in giving information about yourself) 
10. The good Kelly Air Force Base supervisor has a 1 2 3 4 
plan for getting new employees started on their jobs. 
. The good Kelly Air Force Base supervisor helps 1 2 3 4 
workers with their personal problems. 

The good Kelly Air Force Base supervisor gives re- 

sponsibility to his workers. 

. Makes sure that safe working practices are used. 

Selects his own workers. 

. Shows workers how job can be done in a better way. 

. Shows each worker how he fits into the department 
or work group. 

- Sees that working conditions are good. 

Understands his workers. 

Passes workers’ ideas “up the line” by telling his 

supervisor exactly what they think. 
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. Knows how the work of his department or work 1 2 
group is related to the work of other departments or 
work groups. 


. Is fair in all dealings with people. 
. Sees and talks with each worker regularly. 


. Does a good job of planning and organizing the 
work of his group. 


. Wants to learn all he can in order to earn a pro- 
motion. 


. Makes allowances for the differences in people. 
. Keeps written records and reports that are needed. 


. Lets workers know what he expects them to do in 
their jobs. 


. Trains workers to do a good job. 

. Lets workers know ahead of time when a change is 
coming out that will affect their jobs in any way. 

. Gives his workers the authority to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

. Has good discipline in his group of workers. 

. Has workers take part in making decisions. 


. Tells employees why the work of their department 
is important. 


. Gives credit for doing good work. 


. Requires that the work place be kept clean and 
orderly. 


. Knows how to select good workers. 

. Is a man you can believe and trust. 

. Knows when something is causing trouble. 
. Attends management meetings. 


. Sees that tools, machines, and other equipment are 
kept in good working order. 


Holds meetings to talk things over with workers. 
Checks work to be sure it is up to standard. 

Is able to accept changes. 

Makes workers want to work together. 

Knows exactly how much authority he has. 

Asks workers to help in planning the work. 
Takes blame for mistakes—doesn’t “pass the buck.” 
Knows the rules and policies. 

. Expresses himself well in writing. 

. Does not allow materials to be wasted. 

. Does not “buddy” with his workers. 

Puts men on jobs they can do best. 

Explains the rules and policies. 


. Lets workers have a say in how to do their jobs 
instead of always giving orders. 


. Tells employees whether they are doing a good job 
or not. 


Knows what he is responsible for. 

Trains workers for promotion. 

. Knows how to do all the jobs he supervises. 
. Carries “weight” with his superiors. 
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. Gets rid of poor workers. 
. Expresses himself well when he talks. 
Makes workers want to turn out good work. 
. Gets higher pay than any of his workers. 
Has good self-control. 
Considers himself a part of management. 
. Holds a respected position in his neighborhood. 
. Gets along well with other supervisors. 
Has more seniority than his workers. 
. Settles grievances so that all concerned are satisfied. 
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WILL YOU PLEASE CHECK TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU CIRCLED A NUMBER 
AFTER EVERY STATEMENT? 


We know that we had a lot of things listed for you to check, but we also know 
that there may be some things which we left out which you think are important or 
very important. So we have provided space on this page for you to list any other quali- 
ties that are important or very important for a Kelly Air Force Base supervisor. For 
these extra ones which you list, will you please indicate whether you think it is im- 
portant by circling the 3 or very important by circling the 4. 


70. 











We have also provided an extra blank page following this one on which you are 
urged to put any comments you have about good supervision here at Kelly. Perhaps you 
want to comment about one of the factors which you checked. Or maybe you might want 
to make a few general comments. Please use the folowing page to say anything you 
want to about good supervision on Kelly Air Force Base. We we 


* > s 


Thank you very much for your cooperation with this survey. You will be informed 
of the over-all results. 


Union Certification—A New NLRB Survey 


THOUGH UNIONS SUCCEEDED in getting more certification elections in 
1955, they lost an increasing percentage of them, according to latest 
figures released by the National Labor Relations Board. 

While 2,098 election petitions were filed in the third quarter of 1955, 
as compared with 1,842 in the first quarter, of the 1,216 elections 
actually held in the third quarter, one-third went against the unions. 
In 1950, the comparable figure was 26 per cent. Even where the unions 
won, their margins of victory were considerably reduced. Of the total 
number of votes cast, 31 per cent were anti-union, as compared with 
17 per cent in 1950. 





... A number of current investigations are pro- 
ceeding from the premise that a supervisor's 
understanding of his men may be a key factor 
in his effectiveness as a leader. Some interest- 
ing findings uncovered by the authors’ use of 
this approach—and some of the problems it 
presents—are discussed here. 


Understanding: A Key to 


Leadership? 


PIETRO V. MARCHETTI 
United States Information Agency 


MANY ORGANIZATIONS, confronted with 
the problem of finding leaders, are 
acutely aware of the costs to the or- 
ganization that may follow from the 
failure to select capable ones. The 
importance of this problem, both to 
industry and to society, has stimu- 
lated considerable investigation, the 
presumption being that, if the crucial 
differences between more effective 
and less effective leaders could be 
spelled out, these specifications could 
then be used to select individuals for 
leadership positions. 


In their endeavors to solve this 
problem, researchers have approached 
it in a variety of ways. The present 
report! is concerned with one of the 


1 Research on which this report is based was 
conducted while the authors were in the De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Illinois. 
The authors wish to express their gratitude for 
the support of their work by the University 
of Illinois Research Board—support in the form 
of a grant and in making available the use 
of the Board’s electronic computer. 


ROBERT L. MALONE 
United Air Lines 


currently more popular approaches— 
the measurement of leaders’ under- 
standing of group members. It is based 
on several research studies conducted 
by the authors during the past three 
years. Since detailed accounts of these 
studies have been presented elsewhere 
(6, 7, 8),? this paper is intended to 
clarify the nature of the investigations 
which are being carried out in this 
area and to summarize the status of 
understanding as a factor in leader- 
ship. 

A number of investigations of un- 
derstanding as a quality of leaders 
have been carried out in the past few 
years (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). Although 
these researches have produced some 
interesting findings which suggest that 
understanding is a variable to be 
considered in evaluating leaders, 
much remains to be done in refining 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this article. 
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it as a concept, and in relating it to 
other factors or components of leader- 
ship We shall later recognize some of 
the problems involved in the measure- 
ment of leaders’ understanding of 
members of their groups, but first 
let us consider more explicitly what is 
meant by understanding and what 
significance it may have for leader 
effectiveness. 


What Is Understanding? 


Understanding of the sort with 
which we are concerned means gen- 
erally the ability to place oneself in 
someone else’s position—to feel how 
another person feels, to be able to 
“see” things the way he does. Various 
terms have been employed to rep- 
resent this mode of behavior, in- 
cluding “empathy,” “social percep- 
tion,” and “observational feeling.” In 
our studies, we have defined it simply 
as the accuracy with which an indi- 
vidual, for example a leader, can 
predict the questionnaire responses of 
other individuals, or employees. The 
specific questionnaires we have em- 
ployed have consisted of items de- 
signed to tap the attitudes of em- 
ployees toward various aspects of their 
job situation. Presumably, it is these 
employee attitudes, including their 
attitudes toward the leader himself 
as well as toward other aspects of 
the job situation, to which the leader 
should be particularly sensitive. As 
we shall see later, one of the prob- 
lems encountered in the measure- 
ment of leaders’ understanding is that 
of staking out those elements of the 
job situation where superior under- 
standing of employee attitudes may be 


expected to be shown by the more 
effective leader. 
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Role of Understanding in Leadership 


It is interesting to note that, nearly 
20 years ago, Barnard attributed con- 
siderable importance to this kind of 
behavior as an aspect of leadership. 
In The Functions of the Executive, 
he stressed the importance of “ob- 
servational feeling” in interindivid- 
ual relations because of differences 
in linguistic capacities among in- 
dividuals as well as other language 
limitations which impede communica- 
tion and understanding. In particular, 
he pointed out that “a very large 
element in special experience and 
training and in the continuity of in- 
dividual association is the ability to 
understand without words, not merely 
the situation or condition, but the 
intention.” (1, p. 90.) 

Roethlisberger in the same year 
cautioned against reliance on mere 
logic in human relations problems. 
From the point of view that human 
relations skills do not necessarily go 
hand in hand with technical skills, 
he asserted, “For the industrial lead- 
er, there is nothing more important 
than an understanding of the systems 
of sentiments which bind individuals 
together into social groups.” (10, p. 
31.) Pointing to the paradox in man- 
agement-employee relations which 
stems from lack of understanding, he 
warned, “The very schemes manage- 
ment devises to promote collaboration 
may become the very factors which 
prevent effective collaboration.” (10, 
p. 36.) 


Investigation of Leader Understanding 


It follows from various sources, as 
well as, in fact, from common- 
sense speculation, that understanding 
may be important for effective leader- 





UNDERSTANDING: A KEY TO LEADERSHIP? 


follower relations. In our investiga- 
tions of the importance of understand- 
ing in different industrial situations 
we have been principally concerned 
with leaders at the first-line level, 
such as managers or foremen. The 
situations studied have included 20 
retail units of three different food 
store “chains” and 28 forestry and 
line crews spread over four regional 
areas of an electric power company. 
In these situations, certain measures 
of leader understanding were com- 
puted and correlated with different 
indicators or measures of leader- 
ship effectiveness. Each measure of 
understanding was based on the aver- 
age accuracy with which each leader 
could predict the actual responses of 
his employees to questionnaire items. 
The computation of these measures 
is illustrated by the following ques- 
tionnaire item: 
Never 1 
Seldom 2 
Occasionally 3 


Often 4 
Always 5 


In this example, let us suppose that 
the employee checked alternative 4 to 
indicate that in his opinion the super- 
visor was often friendly and so on. 
For this item, however, the leader 
may have felt that the employee 
would not respond so favorably and 
therefore, let us assume, checked al- 
ternative 2 as his prediction of what 
the employee would indicate. For this 
item we see that there is a difference 
of 2 between the employee’s response 
and the prediction of his response 
by the leader. By adding the total 
of differences computed in this man- 
ner for all the items in the question- 
naire, we obtained the leader’s under- 
standing score for an individual em- 


He (the supervisor) is friendly 
and easy to approach. 
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ployee. An over-all or average under- 
standing score for the leader was 
then derived by computing the aver- 
age of the scores he obtained on all 
his employees. 

Actually, we used two such scores 
for each leader. One, based on items 
dealing with the leader’s supervisory 
effectiveness, we called participant 
understanding. The other, covering 
items concerned with aspects of the 
job situation other than the leader’s 
supervision, we called detached un- 
derstanding. 

The questionnaire used as the basis 
for participant understanding, and 


called the Supervisory Practices Ques- 
tionnaire, is a sample of items used 
by Fleishman (4). Examples of these 
items are shown in Exhibit 1. 

The items dealing with non-super- 


visory attitudes, and used for deter- 
mining detached understanding, were 
included in a Job Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire. These items were samples 
from questionnaires that have been 
widely used to tap employee job sat- 
isfaction or “morale.” In one of the 
studies, the first 10 items of Kerr’s 
Tear Ballot for Industry were includ- 
ed in the questionnaire. Sample job 
satisfaction questions are shown in 


Exhibit 2. 


Criteria of Leader Effectiveness 


To explore the importance of lead- 
er understanding in the food store 
and power company situations, dif- 
ferent criteria of leader effectiveness 
were obtained, such as the job at- 
titudes of each leader’s employees; 
ratings of him by his employees; and 
ratings of his effectiveness or of his 
unit’s efficiency by members of high- 
er management. 
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one of his workers does a good job. 


doing things in every detail. 


He refuses to explain his actions. 


He shows favoritism in assigning jobs. 





REPRESENTATIVE QUESTIONS USED IN SUPERVISORY 
; PRACTICES QUESTIONNAIRE 


He (the manager, or foreman) expresses appreciation when 


He insists that people under him follow standard ways of 


He tends to take most of the credit for a job well done. 


He criticizes people under him in front of others. 


Always 1 
Often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Seldom 4 
Never 5 


Always 1 
Often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Seldom 4 
Never 5 


Always 1 
Often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Seldom 4 
Never 5 


Ojten 1 

Fairly often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Once in a while 4 
Very seldom 5 


Often 1 

Fairly often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Once in a while 4 
Very seldom 5 


Often 1 

Fairly often 2 
Occasionally 3 
Once in a while 4 
Very seldom 5 
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If understanding is crucial to 
leadership functions at the manager or 
foreman level, our results should in- 
dicate that those who are highest on 
one or both of the measures of under- 
standing will also be superior in terms 
of the criteria of effectiveness men- 
tioned above. Results for some of the 
situations that were sampled sug- 
gest that leader understanding is, in 


fact, an important consideration, for 
in these studies, better job attitudes 
were found among those employees 
whose leaders were highest in both 
detached and participant understand- 
ing. 

For 11 units, job satisfaction cor- 
related .56 with detached understand- 
ing and .53 with participant under- 
standing (6). Neither detached nor 
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participant understanding correlated 
significantly with employee ratings of 
managers, but in the food stores 
participant understanding correlated 
substantially with the efficiency rating 
of the retail grocery unit, the cor- 
relation being .55. 

In the food store units it was pos- 
sible to obtain data for identifying 
from one to three of the employees 
who were the sociometric leaders in 
each group—that is, the ones indi- 
cated by their fellow workers with 
secret ballot to be the best liked as 
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work associates.* It was found that 
within the food store units employees 
generally had superior job attitudes 
when supervised by a manager who 
scored high in participant understand- 
ing of these informal leaders—that 
is, when the manager could predict 
quite accurately the responses of the 
sociometric leaders to items about 
himself. Participant understanding of 


8For a discussion of the application of socio- 
metric techniques in the study of interpersonal 
relations in industry, see the Feature Section, 
“Sociometry” (consisting of three articles), 
PERSONNEL, July, 1952, pp. 67-94. 





expect to earn elsewhere. 


My job is too routine for my liking. 


as it should. 





REPRESENTATIVE QUESTIONS USED IN JOB 
SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


I earn as much on my job with ‘this company as I could 


I am satisfied with the progress I’m making in this company. 


The company doesn’t support recreational facilities as much 


My job sometimes demands too much physical strain. 


Disagree strongly 1 
Disagree mildly 2 
Neutral 3 

Agree mildly 4 
Agree strongly 5 


Disagree strongly 1 
Disagree mildly 2 
Neutral 3 

Agree mildly 4 
Agree strongly 5 


Disagree strongly 1 
Disagree mildly 2 
Neutral 3 

Agree mildly 4 
Agree strongly 5 


Disagree strongly 1 
Disagree mildly 2 
Neutral 3 

Agree mildly 4 
Agree strongly 5 


Disagree strongly 1 
Disagree mildly 2 
Neutral 3 

Agree mildly 4 
Agree strongly 5 








EXHIBIT 2 
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these informal leaders correlated .72 
with the job attitudes of the total 
employee group.* Both detached and 
participant understanding of the 
sociometric leaders correlated sub- 
stantially with efficiency of the man- 
ager’s retail unit, or .55 and .61 re- 
spectively. 


Understanding as a Factor in 
Assessing Leaders 


The findings both of these studies 
and of other investigations (2, 4, 5, 
9) suggest that considerably more 
study of the value of understanding 
in assessing individuals for key 


roles in management-employee rela- 
tions is required. Refinement of the 
concept and of methods of measuring 
it will make a more precise deter- 
mination of its significance possible. 
If measures of understanding prove 


to be relatively useful for estimating 
leadership ability in general, the ap- 
plication of such measures to the 
selection of leaders should assist or- 
ganizations in picking out individuals 
who will be successful in positions 
of leadership. Marchetti (6) has sug- 
gested a particularly interesting ap- 
plication which may become feasible. 
He has pointed out that it may even- 

tually be possible to determine the ex- 

tent to which individual employees and 
leaders either possess or lack mutual 
understanding so that those employees 
and leaders who best understand each 

other may be placed together in a 
work situation. 

«Because the samples of units included in the 
studies were necessarily small, some of the cor- 
relations reported do not quite meet statistical 
significance. For example, a correlation of .60 
is required for significance at the 5 r cent 
level of confidence when 11 units are involved. 
Nevertheless, the correlations reported appear to 
be sufficiently large to suggest a trend and to 


merit further investigation on larger samples 
or in different situations. 
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Difficulties of Obtaining Measures 
Of Understanding 


Our work with understanding has 
raised several issues. These fall rough- 
ly into two types: those concerned 
with obtaining more refined measures 
of understanding, and those relating 
to the differential importance of un- 
derstanding arising out of the fact 
that situations may vary in terms of 
the requirements they impose on the 
leader for maintaining effective re- 
lations. These considerations are but 
a few of the various possibilities which 
complicate the problem of develop- 
ing measures of understanding which 
can appropriately be related to leader 
effectiveness on the job. 

Cronbach (3) has suggested that 
there may be other and possibly more 
useful measures of understanding 
than raw scores such as we have 
used. Raw scores, he correctly notes, 
contain “error” (variability) com- 
ponents and should preferably be ad- 
justed to cancel out the effects of 
these components. However, this is 
not to say that our measures of under- 
standing were in error, or unreliable 
since, using the split-half method, 
detached- and _ participant-understand- 
ing had reliability coefficients of .78 
and .82 respectively (6). 

Various difficulties are to be en- 
countered in obtaining effective and 
definable measures of understanding. 
For example, some individuals who 
normally may have _ considerable 
knowledge of others in a work sit- 
uation may fail for various reasons 
to reflect understanding on a psycho- 
logical test. Conversely, others who 
may have little actual understanding 
of employees may chance to be 
similar to a particular group of them 
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in psychological make-up. Hence, 
they may be able to use themselves 
as “standards” and quite accidentally 
be successful in predicting how mem- 
bers of the group will react. For a 
different group of employees, the 
measured understanding of such 
leaders might diminish considerably. 


Further, though an individual may 
do poorly on a psychological test of 
understanding because he is in fact 
unable to place himself in the posi- 
tion of another, on the job, and per- 
haps by some trial-and-error proce- 
dure, he may be able to adjust his 
behavior, or “play it by ear,” in such 
a way that he achieves a certain de- 
gree of success in promoting group 
effectiveness, or “morale.” Since such 
“success” contributes to criterion 
measures of leader effectiveness, the 
correlation with measures of under- 
standing such as we have used would 


be decreased. 


Differential Importance of 
Understanding 


Attempts to derive effective meas- 
ures of understanding should neces- 
sarily be concerned with those ele- 
ments of the job situation where the 
leader’s understanding of employee 
attitudes is most needed. That it may 
be more important to understand em- 
ployee attitudes toward some aspects 
of the job than toward others was 
indicated in part by the difference in 
predictive value obtained for our two 
measures of understanding. These 
were based on two broad aspects of 
the job—one dealing with attitudes 
about the leader and his supervision, 
and the second not involving the 
leader. Some other subdivision of job 
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attitudes may prove to be more fruit- 
ful, including the more traditional 
ones such as pay, working conditions, 
fringe benefits, security, and so on. 

The task of the investigator in this 
connection is preferably that of (1) 
specifying the aspects of the job situa- 
tion for which attitudes are dissimilar 
from a statistical standpoint; and (2) 
evaluating the significance of under- 
standing for these more precisely es- 
tablished areas of attitudes. 

In one investigation (8), we 
sought to determine whether such 
areas or domains of attitudes, de- 
rived by factor analysis from em- 
ployee responses, emerge as similar to 
those based on leaders’ predictions 
of employee responses. Such similar- 
ity was expected to be representative 
of understanding at a more complex 
level and to provide a basis for dif- 
ferentiating the two types of situa- 
tions that were studied. 

Two predominant factors in food 
store units and two in power com- 
pany units were found to be common 
to predicted and actual responses 
(8). This finding suggested that for 
these two situations, employees’ 
responses were organized or inter- 
related in a manner similar to that 
for leaders’ predictions to the extent 
defined by two main factors. In the 
food stores, these two factors were 
“manager approachability or accept- 
ance of employees” and “degree of 
individual preference in work methods 
permitted by the manager.” In the 
power company crews, the two com- 
mon factors were “human relations 
skills of foremen” and “union effec- 
tiveness.” 

Although the factors obtained in 
each situation were different, there 
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was no significant difference between in ability to predict responses along 
the situations in terms of the number job attitude dimensions suggested by 
of factors in each that were common  self-response factors. These analyses 
to predicted and actual responses. may result in measures of under- 

It is hoped that future analyses standing which are superior to those 
can be made of individual differences so far obtained. 
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Engineer Recruitment—A Survey 


COMPANY EFFORTS to meet pressing engineer requirements are being 
throttled by staff shortages and red tape, according to an Industrial 
Relations News spot survey of Eastern companies active in recruiting 
large numbers of engineers. All too often a likely candidate is lost to 
another company while he is waiting to hear the results of his inter- 
view. 

Most of the companies studied had no clear-cut follow-up procedure 
after the initial interview. The survey indicates that the time lapse 
between first interview and hiring is usually from one to three weeks 
and sometimes extends as long as six months. Major causes of delay 
are reference checking, and the shortage of clerical personnel to 
handle the necessary paperwork. 











... "To each according to his need” may be an 
economic fallacy but—in quite a different sense— 
it should be part of every training executive's 
credo. For too large a portion of management's 
investment in supervisory development is being 
wasted on the wrong kind of training—or in train- 
ing the wrong men. 


How to Determine 


Supervisory Training Needs 


L. DAVID KORB 


Career Development Program 
Bureau of Programs and Standards 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


THE BROAD PURPOSE of supervisory 
training is the establishment and main- 
tenance of an able and efficient super- 
visory force skilled in securing opti- 
mum productive effort from their sub- 
ordinates as well as in integrating the 
activities of their units into the pro- 
gram objectives of the organization. 
This training must be based on needs 
grounded in the work situation. That 
3 to say, what the supervisors lack or 
what they need to be improved in has 
to be known before training begins. 
Otherwise there is economic waste. 


What Is a Need? 


We talk about problems and we talk 
about needs. What do we mean by 
these terms? 

Problems are the things that go 
wrong or are undone in an organiza- 
tion, that become barriers to the suc- 


cessful achievement of the organiza- 
tion’s program goals. 

Problems may be evidenced in 
records such as high cost figures; or 
they may be revealed in waste or in- 
adequacy of product output, or in 
public dissatisfaction with services 
rendered; or they may be seen and 
felt in the energy consumed by fric- 
tion and misunderstanding between 
people who should be cooperating but 
are not. Problems may be seen in in- 
stances of buck-passing or complaint. 
They are difficult situations which 
management would like to resolve. 

Problems, however, are only the 
visible evidence that something is 
wrong. To correct what is wrong, one 
has to find causes. These may be per- 
sonal or they may be organizational. 
If personal, they very likely involve 
deficiencies in personal knowledge, 





Note: This article will form a chapter of the author’s forthcoming manual, Training the 
Supervisor, to be published by the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the contributions of his colleagues and others whose helpful suggestions 


enhanced this document. 
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skill, or attitudes; or failure to trans- 
fer knowledge into satisfactory work 
performance. 


Needs are the things that have to 
be learned, or done, or changed in 
order to overcome problems. 

It is with the needs of people, with 
their present lack and their future re- 
quirements, that the training man 
must deal. Needs relating to the or- 
ganization—to its administrative phi- 
losophy, the adequacy of its plans, the 
efficiency of its structure—may be- 
come apparent in the course of search- 
ing for training needs. Needs of this 
latter type should be reported to the 
appropriate management officials for 
action. 


Where to Begin in Studying Needs 


Let us join a training officer who 
is about to begin a study of training 
needs as a base for a supervisory 
training program. He has reviewed 
the literature on training and he has 
studied programs in other organiza- 
tions. He has noted that there are a 
number of different methods of as- 
sessing needs. Which method or 
methods would work best in his or- 
ganization? It would be convenient to 
be able to give him a ready answer, 
but just as there is no one best way 
to train supervisors, so there is no 
one best way to determine needs. The 
training man must seek the answer, 
not in a textbook, but in the organi- 
zation itself. 

A first step is to find out what top 
management is thinking. What are its 
goals and objectives? What does it 
consider to be some of the major 
shortcomings of the organization? 
Which problems appear to have most 
pressing and immediate importance? 
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This step is necessary because train- 
ing cannot be successful unless it 
deals with some of the problems that 
management currently considers to 
be most critical. 

For example, a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to supervisors might indicate 
that their primary interest in training 
is in conference leadership. The ex- 
ecutives of the organization, however, 
might perhaps be particularly wor- 
ried about certain production bottle- 
necks and a lack of enthusiastic ap- 
plication to program accomplish- 
ments in certain areas. The training 
man who walks into the front office 
saying that he has studied what the 
supervisors want, and they want a 
course in conducting conferences, 
should not expect a very enthusiastic 
reception. Perhaps conference leader- 
ship training is needed, but the train- 
ing man had better show how his con- 
ference leadership program is related 
to the problems that management is 
worrying about at the time. 

The second thing that the training 
man must find out from top manage- 
ment is whether it is more interested 
in dealing with immediate problems, 
with putting out fires, than in a long- 
range development program whose 
results may not be immediately ap- 
parent, but whose ultimate effects 
may be more important to the or- 
ganization. If management is not re- 
ceptive to a long-range program, it 
is better to plan to meet certain im- 
mediate problems and demonstrate 
the wisdom of extended planning 
through the effectiveness of the train- 
ing done. 

If the training man has as his 
guide a clearly defined training 
policy, and an appreciation by man- 
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agement of the value of planned 
employee development, then he has a 
solid foundation upon which to begin. 


Designing the Study 


It makes a good deal of difference 
in the kind of needs study to be 
undertaken whether those planning 
the training are tentatively thinking 
in terms of a formal course of group 
instruction or individual training by 
the line; whether the training is to 
be for first-line supervisors or top 
executives; and whether content is to 
be developed before the training is 
begun, or whether it is to evolve dur- 
ing the training process. 

On the surface, it would seem that 
these judgments could not be made— 
even tentatively—until the needs study 
is completed. This is not quite the 
case, because the training man, the 
training committee, and the top ex- 
ecutive already know a good deal 
about the organization and its people. 
Accordingly, in designing the needs 
study, it is not necessary to plan to 
study everything—one can concentrate 
attention where it appears likely to 
be most beneficial. Of course, when 
the information comes in, it may be 
necessary to start on a new tack, but, 
at least, one has shown that some 
prevailing assumptions about the or- 
ganization and the training needs of 
its people were wrong. 

There is a group of additional 
items which should also be con- 
sidered in planning the study of train- 
ing needs. The nature and scope of 
the needs study which can be under- 
taken depends, in good measure, on: 

The availability of training staff. 


The size, structure, and location or dis- 
persion of the organization. 
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The amount and type of previous train- 
ing given. 


Whether a regular or a pilot program 
is being considered. 


The scope of the training venture under 
consideration. 


The amount of assistance that can be 
expected from other officers—particu- 
larly management people. 


Whether a “packaged” course of in- 
struction for use over a period of time, 
or a specific program to meet certain 
present needs, is contemplated. 


In addition, consideration should 
be given to the kind of study, the 
depth and the extent of the analysis, 
that management will accept. For ex- 
ample, while a management audit may 
be a desirable means, management 
may be reluctant, at this particular 
time, to participate in this type of 
analysis. 


Relating Needs to Knowledge, Skills, 
And Behavior 


In order to simplify the problem 
of developing the design to be used 
in determining training needs, it may 
be well to break the supervisory de- 
velopment complex down into its ma- 
jor phases: 

1. Transmission of information 
that the supervisor needs to know to 
do his job in the way that manage- 
ment wants it done. This includes 
giving information on company policy 
and program activities, the duties and 
responsibilities of the supervisor, the 
personnel management procedures 
within which he is to operate, etc. 

2. Building of management skills 
such as planning work, methods im- 
provement, instructing employees, etc. 

3. Attitude change and personal 
growth, a phase we call “dynamic,” 
for lack of a better term. It encom- 
passes that largely uncharted field 
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of the modification of work behavior, 
the changing of attitudes, and the 
improvement of effectiveness in inter- 
personal relationships. 

The first two phases involve the 
kind of training activity to which the 
accepted principles of vocational train- 
ing can, generally, be effectively ap- 
plied. However, when we begin to deal 
with training in personal dynamics— 
growth, attitude change, social sensi- 
tivity, and behavioral flexibility—we 
move into an area where the usual 
vocational training techniques may not 
always work. This phase requires the 
closest study of basic needs; it is the 
one where new and different methods 
of training may have to be used. Here 
the training man must draw on the re- 
sources of the science of human be- 
havior to gain some understanding of 
what may be going on and what to do 


about it. Here he may look for guid- 
ance to the new field of group dy- 
namics, the findings of industrial so- 
ciology, or to recent developments in 
the psychology of motivation, person- 
ality, and learning. 


Collecting Training Needs Data 


The determination of training needs 
is a matter of: 


(1) Collecting information; 

(2) analyzing the information col- 
lected; and 

identifying training factors; 
that is, sorting out from 
among the needs which have 
been found those which can 
be met through training. 

For collecting training needs in- 
formation, there are a number of ef- 
fective approaches. These can be 
grouped under two main heads: 


(3) 
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1. The survey approach. This is a 
matter of conducting a planned search, 
throughout the organization, for per- 
sonnel problems and their causes, 
with particular attention to finding 
needs which can be resolved through 
training. A survey of this sort is usual- 
ly conducted by the staff training man 
or training committee in cooperation 
with line officials. The purpose of such 
a survey, usually, is to provide a 
foundation on which to build a for- 
mal course of supervisory instruction. 

2. The individual appraisal ap- 
proach. Here the “needs” information 
emerges as a sort of by-product— 
though an important one—of the ap- 
praisal of the individual’s performance 
by his superior. This appraisal is 
made either by the individual’s supe- 
rior alone, as in “performance evalua- 
tion,” or by a panel as in “multiple- 
appraisal.” It stresses the needs of the 
individual as seen by line manage- 
ment. This approach is excellent in 
planning the development of the in- 
dividual supervisor. It does not, how- 
ever, provide the kind of information 
which is needed for training course 
construction so well as the survey ap- 
proach. 

Like the weather, most training peo- 
ple talk about programs built on 
needs; but the truth of the matter is 
that very few supervisory training 
programs, either in industry or in 
government, have been built upon any 
thoroughgoing investigation of super- 
visory needs evolved and revealed at 
the work site. 

A study conducted for the Person- 
nel Research Section, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Un‘ted States Army, re- 
vealed that the most frequent way of 
determining needs in industry was to 
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ask the boss, or have the boss tell the 
training man. While this is good for 
the orientation and general direction 
of the program, it does not provide 
the training man with the kind of in- 
formation he needs to develop ade- 
quate course content or instructional 
materials. 

Collecting data to determine train- 
ing needs and to build training con- 
tent is very much like gathering in- 
formation for any other study of an 
organization. It involves doing three 
things, either singly or in combina- 
tion: 

1. Ask questions, either by inter- 

views or by questionnaires. 

2. Study records and_ related 

sources of information. 

3. Observe how supervisors are per- 

forming at their jobs. 

A quick summary of the factors 
involved in these three operations is 
given in Exhibit 1. 


Interviews and Questionnaires 


As has been suggested, as a first 
step the top executive should be asked 
what he considers to be the major 
problems in the organization and if 
there are to be alterations in organiza- 
tional mission, structure, or size. Staff 
and line officials should be asked what 
they consider to be important prob- 
lems relating to supervision. 

The training man should talk to the 
supervisors, but not necessarily about 
training or training courses. He should 
ask about their problems and what 
they think should be done to resolve 
them. He should also talk informally 
to a _ cross-section of employees 
throughout the organization. 

In the process of asking, the train- 
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ing man interviews. How can he make 
these interviews most effective? 


The interview. Interviews may be 
controlled or free, directive or non- 
directive. In the directive interview, 
a specific list of questions is presented 
to the interviewee, and the interviewer 
records the answers given to him. The 
advantage of this method is the possi- 
bility of collecting uniform and quan- 
tifiable data. Its limitation is that it 
may restrict free expression and leave 
out important information. 

There has been some success with 
the use of the non-directive interview 
technique, especially that developed by 
Carl Rogers of the University of Chica- 
go.! With this method, the interviewer 
asks no questions. He listens; he en- 
courages the interviewee to talk, par- 
ticularly about things in the work 
situation about which the interviewee 
has feelings. The interviewer expresses 
no value judgments, gives no advice, 
neither agrees nor disagrees with what 
is being said. He does encourage the 
interviewee to talk; and he gives stim- 
ulus to expressions of feeling by now 
and then repeating or briefly rephras- 
ing some of the high points in what 
is being told to him. This technique 
is particularly valuable in exploring 
what bothers people, but it is time-con- 
suming and sometimes may not pro- 
duce material of value in the search 
for training needs. 

In between the rigidly controlled 
and the non-directive interview is that 
type of interview which is framed to 
material relating to the work situation. 
Here there is a prepared pattern of 
questions; and the objectives of the 
interview, in terms of the kinds of 


4 See, Peace, Carl R., Client-Centered Therapy, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
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How to Collect Training Needs Data 
THe Survey APPROACH 








ASK 








e The supervisors 
© Their subordinates 
e Their superiors 


By direct or non-directive interviews 


By questionnaires 


By group meetings and committees 








STUDY 





Organization Plans 


© projected changes in mission, 
structure, personnel, or proce- 
dures. 


Employee Records 
e high turnover. 
e absenteeism. 

e sick leave rates. 


accident severity and frequency 
ratios. 


tardiness. 
grievances. 


merit ratings. 


composition of supervisory force. 


Official Inspections Reports 


e by own organization. 


e classification surveys. 





Work and Work-flow 
e production bottlenecks. 
e fluctuations in production. 


e reports on public or customer 
satisfaction with product or serv- 
ice. 


backlogs and where located. 
records of high cost, waste, ex- 
cessive errors. 

Supervisory Selection Policy 

e qualification requirements. 

e experience and training back- 
ground of present supervisors. 

Management Audits 


e by controlling department or 
bureau. 


® special surveys. 
e O and M studies. 
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How to Collect Training Needs Data 








OBSERVE 








Morale Factors 


personal friction. 
buck passing. 
complaints. 
inattention to work. 


leadership not held by appointed 
leader (the supervisor). 


supervisory effectiveness in pro- 
viding subordinates with sense 
of worth, belonging, and security. 


supervisory support of subordi- 
nates. 


type of leadership, authoritarian 
or democratic. 


presence or absence of sense of 
purpose and accomplishment. 


etc. 


Job Knowledge 


® technical phases. 


® administrative phases. 


© supervisory phases. 


Communication Failures 


written and oral instructions mis- 
understood. 


failure of information to flow up, 
down and across. 


inability to express, orally or in 
writing. 
semantic difficulties. 


etc. 


Poor Supervision 


assignment of work. 
planning and scheduling. 
instructing subordinates. 
handling grievances. 
lack job pride. 

lack job interest. 

poor coordination. 
failure to cooperate. 


failure to motivate. 


Job Application 


putting knowledge and skill to 
work. 


e will to improve, self-development. 





The above factors overlap between groupings. Note the similarity between 
factors studied in needs analysis and those studied in the evaluation of training. 
This is because evaluation is the appraisal of how well training has satisfied found 
needs. 
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information sought, are defined. The 
interviewee is given considerable free- 
dom to develop what he wishes to say 
and how he wishes to say it. In addi- 
tion, provision is made for open-end 
type questions which give the inter- 
viewee the opportunity to cover ma- 
terial he, himself, thinks significant. 

Whatever interview technique is 
used, the training officer must re- 
member that an atmosphere of mutual 
trust must be established, and ade- 
quate opportunity for free expression 
provided. The confidence of the inter- 
viewee must be developed and main- 
tained, and he must be assured that 
the information he gives during these 
interviews will not be used to his det- 
riment. 

The questionnaire. Questionnaires 
will provide answers only to questions 
asked and, frequently, in accordance 
with the way they are asked. This 
means that questionnaires must be 
carefully prepared, and preferably 
supplemented by other means of data 
collection. 

A sample of a checklist-type ques- 
tionnaire is shown in Exhibit 2. This 
form was used by supervisors, in train- 
ing, at the Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Company.’ 

Sample size and depth. In conduct- 
ing a survey it is important to obtain 
an adequate representation of the 
opinions of those who will be con- 
cerned with the training, and to in- 
sure that the information collected is 
reliable. This sometimes poses a 
difficult problem for the training of- 
ficer. A too small sample may give 


*From Mold, Howard P., “Management Builds 


Itself,” in Development of Executive 
Talent, edited by M. Joseph Dooher and Vivi- 
enne Marquis. American anagement Associa- 
tion, New York, 1952, pp. 169-170. 
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inaccurate results. Interviews in 
depth may take too long a period of 
time. A recommended solution is to 
cover a wide sample of supervisors and 
their superiors by means of a written 
questionnaire or by means of a pre- 
pared interview form, and then follow 
this survey up with a number of de- 
tailed interviews with key people, 
probing, particularly, problem areas 
revealed by the broader survey.* 

There is no stock answer to the 
question of how many supervisors 
should be given questionnaires or be 
interviewed, or how many supervisors 
and their superiors should be inter- 
viewed in depth (by means of a lengthy 
or non-directive interview). If scien- 
tific sampling techniques are used, the 
number can be quite small, varying 
from 10 to 25 out of a supervisory 
force of 100-300. 

A rough rule-of-thumb for locally 
developed surveys is this: On written 
questionnaires, let all supervisors par- 
ticipate; and tally the results of all, 
or, serially, one of every second or 
third respondent. On interviews, in- 
clude as many key officials as you 
can, letting them have their say. Em- 
ployee interviews may be limited to 
one out of every 50 to 100. Try to 
select supervisors and employees for 
interview on a random basis, using an 
alphabetical listing or a table of ran- 
dom numbers. 

Of course, there are ways of deter- 
mining sample size statistically that 
would give greater reliability of re- 
sults than the above rule-of-thumb, 
but this may do for the present pur- 
poses. 

%For a good introduction to attitude surveys, 
see: Improving Management Through Employee 
Attitude Surveys, Program Supplement No. 17, 


AFM 40-1, Air Force Civilian Personnel 
Manual, December, 1954. 
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Survey of Supervisory Improvement Needs 


Directions: Read over this list carefully and then circle the “Yes,” “?” (question mark 
for uncertain), or “No” according to your own needs for improvement on your own job. 
Mark all statements. Mark the ones “Yes” that are most vital to you. 


Example: 1. How to get out more work 





[Yes] 


I need a better knowledge of and ability to apply the following items: 


How to train people quickly and easily 
How to be a “good boss” 
How to judge intelligence .. 
How to plan 
How to organize 
How to interpret and apply company policies 
How to get out more work 
How to discipline workers 
How to correct workers 
. How to ripen my judgment 
. How to improve the job methods 
. How to keep up to date on methods 
How to learn a new job 
. How to improvise equipment for a new job 
. How to know if I have “special” skill 
. How to break down a job into elements 
How to work out new ideas 
. How to keep several things on my mind 
. How to develop my own manual skill 
. How to keep machines in working condition 
How to keep things in order 
. How to evaluate and rate employees 
. How to reduce waste (time, ideas, material) 
. How to improve my personality 
How to improve my performance 
. How to develop my self-control 
. How to improve my personal appearance 
. How to improve the morale of my department 
. How to sell ideas to a superior 
. How to manage the boss 
. How to delegate responsibility 
. How to delegate authority 
How to get people to work together 
. How to be diplomatic 
. How to improve my written and oral expression 
. How to observe better 
. How to concentrate 
How to recognize details that count 
. How to read blueprints and drawings 
. How to read charts and tables 
. How to improve my reading ability 
How to judge the importance of instructions 
. How to recognize causes of fatigue 
. How to improve my memory 
. How to reduce disagreeable factors on jobs 
. How to sell safety to my workers 
- How to work more comfortably 
. How to avoid nervous tension 
. How to follow instructions 
. How to judge emotional stability 
. List others here: 
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Many problems will be revealed to 
the training man who looks at what 
is going on in the organization. Some 
difficulties are clearly visible on the 
surface. In other instances, cues may 
be seen which furnish leads to the 
location of problems. 
Assessing Needs by Observation 

Look at sections in the organiza- 
tion where there is lack of coopera- 
tion and evidence of personal friction 
and buck-passing. Look at the flow of 
production and the quality of product. 
Look for communication failures, im- 
properly assigned or inadequately 
qualified employees, and areas where 
there is an insufficient supply of em- 
ployees ready and able to assume 
positions of higher responsibility. 


Look for evidences of low morale. 
Observe the performance of em- 
ployees on the job. If standard operat- 


ing procedures are used, is the work 
being performed in accordance with 
these procedures? If work measure- 
ments or standards of performance 
have been developed for particular 
jobs, are employees meeting these 
standards? 

When we say “look,” we mean in- 
formal and discreet observation of 
how the organization is functioning. 
That is to say, the training man has 
to get out of the personnel office, or 
wherever else he may be located, and 
get around the organization, meeting 
and talking to supervisors, seeing them 
at work. 

Observation may be formalized and 
controlled as in some forms of job 
analysis. With the permission of 
management and the supervisors ob- 
served, a detailed record may be made 
of what the supervisor is seen doing 
in a given period. 
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Obtaining Needs Data from Records 


Organization records are a valuable 
storehouse of training needs infor- 
mation. Indicators of training needs 
can be frequently found in: produc- 
tion records, program accomplishment 
reports, program and project plans, 
cost records, reports of variance in 
costs between comparable units, work 
measurement reports, organization 
studies, classification surveys, methods 
studies, accident frequency and sever- 
ity records, personnel statistics, and 
management audits. 

When using reports of this sort, care 
should be taken to get official permis- 
sion to review them. The contents of 
the reports should be handled with 
appropriate confidence and discretion. 
Basically, these reports serve as back- 
ground material which helps give 
meaning and a frame of reference to 
the training needs of supervisors as 
they are found. 

It may be noted that much of the 
information we are looking for relates 
to employee performance as well as to 
what the supervisor does. The reason 
for this is that we train the supervisor 
so that he can improve the morale and 
the output of his group; and in the 
performance of his group we have one 
of the bases for judging his effective- 
ness and need for training. 


Collecting Data at Group Meetings 


Group meetings with supervisors 
can be an effective means of collect- 
ing needs information. Gather small 
groups of supervisors together and 
have them discuss their problems. 
Take notes of the discussion, or have 
a member of the group write the 
problems on a blackboard as they 
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come up. If the group is encouraged 
to talk freely, and if the problems, as 
they are initially voiced, are accepted 
and recorded without contradiction 
and critical evaluation, many problems 
and needs will emerge. After the prob- 
lems are listed, the group can proceed 
to judge their relative importance and 
merit. The important thing is to get 
the ideas to come from the group 
spontaneously and without critical in- 
hibition. After the group has run dry 
of ideas, then they can begin sorting 
those that have been produced, and 
pick for more critical discussion those 
worth further review. 


Use of Committees 


It is sometimes desirable to use a 
committee in the exploration of needs. 
The committee can be the central 


training committee, or a specially ap- 


pointed ad hoc group. An advantage 
of a committee is that its members 
can share the work of collecting and 
evaluating data. Committee members 
can be particularly useful in conduct- 
ing interviews. Also, since the mem- 
bers would probably represent most of 
the major segments of the organiza- 
tion, they could give perspective and 
integration to the evaluation of the 
data collected. 

It is especially helpful if the com- 
mittee is organized as a kind of small 
task force that participates not only 
in planning the survey, but in carry- 
ing out the work. Some committee 
members may work on the prepara- 
tion of a questionnaire; some may 
interview supervisors and executives 
(preferably in sections other than 
their own); others may examine vari- 
ous reports and documents or can be 
put to work analyzing the jobs of 
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selected supervisors. In addition to 
sharing the workload, a committee 
has these additional advantages: 
Participation in a survey is in itself 
a training device for the committee 
members. The conscious, critical ob- 
servation of others motivates the con- 
scious looking at oneself. Also, a sur- 
vey reveals problems and deficiencies 
and tends to expose the sensitive 
flank of people in the organization. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the better part of valor 
if this probing is done by a responsi- 
ble and respected group, a committee 
consisting, among others, of a number 
of supervisors themselves. Further, if 
the reported findings are those of a 
committee broadly representing the 
management personnel of the organi- 
zation, there is greater likelihood that 
they will be accepted as a base for a 
course of supervisory training. 


Identification of Future Needs 


Organizations grow and_ shrink, 
program goals change, people change. 
Some of these changes may not be 
apparent in the organization at the 
time of the survey. However, they may 
become problems that will have to be 
faced in the future. It is possible that 
some of them may be anticipated and 
met through training. Expected 
changes in program activities, the 
possibility of emergency expansion or 
relocation, and the requirements of 
executive replacement are examples. 
Information on needs of this sort can 
best be obtained from planning and 
management officials. It should be in- 
corporated into the needs survey data 
so that it may be considered in plan- 
ning the training. 

So far, this discussion of surveying 
for training needs has been primarily 
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concerned with gathering informa- 
tion on which an organized (or for- 
mal) course of training for super- 
visors in a given organization can be 
built. We have sought the answers to 
two questions: (1) Is supervisory 
training needed, and by whom? (2) 
What are the elements in which these 
supervisors need to be trained? 

To find the answers, we must have 
more than the raw data of the needs 
survey. We have to group the collected 
data, analyze and evaluate it; and 
we have also to determine which of 
the found needs can be effectively met 
through training, and which of these 
should be given relative priority in 
the training program. 


Analyzing the Data 


A well-designed survey of training 
needs produces a mass of raw data 
which has to be reviewed, analyzed, 
and evaluated. Though, generally, this 
information is not readily quantifi- 
able, an effort should be made toward 
statistical compilation, or, at least, of 
classification of data. 

The information collected should 
be sorted, first, into major categories, 
each of which reflects a broad training 
need. This sorting can be according 
to a prearranged classification, for 
example: 

Knowledge. Organization policies, 
organization structure, division of 
work, flow of work, personnel policies, 
responsibilities of supervision, etc. 

Supervisory skills. Planning work, 
assigning work, instructing employees, 
conference leadership, employee rela- 
tions, decision making, problem solv- 
ing, etc. 

Alternatively, the categories can be 
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developed by making a rough screen- 
ing of the data collected. From this 
screening, natural groupings of train- 
ing needs will emerge, such as techni- 
cal or subject matter areas, personnel 
management know-how, skill in inter- 
personal relations, strengthening of 
democratic leadership qualities, great- 
er efficiency in dealing with adminis- 
trative tasks, building of positive work 
attitudes, and the like. Among these 
groupings, attitudinal factors will 
probably also become evident. 

For convenience in the later build- 
ing of course content and in the ad- 
ministration of training, it may be 
expedient, during this sorting and 
grouping process, to list needs under 
two headings: “group needs” and “in- 
dividual needs”; recognizing, of 
course, that what we call “group 
needs” are also needs of individuals, 
and that “individual needs,” if com- 
mon to several persons, are group 
needs. Group needs tell us what to 
include in the organized training 
course. Individual needs tell us which 
supervisors require training in what 
specific elements. 


Need Unit Analysis 


After sorting needs data into major 
categories, the needs information 
should be broken down until each 
need stands out as a separate, clearly 
identifiable unit which has coherence 
and completeness of its own and can 
be used as a separate instruction unit, 
as a lesson or series of closely related 
lessons. The need unit becomes that 
specific element which is to be taught. 
A course of instruction consists of a 
number of these elements; that is, a 
number of instructional units each 
based on a specific need. 
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“Need Unit’ Analysis Form 
Major category: Personnel management 
Sub-division: On-the-job training 
I. The identified need: 


How to introduce the new worker to his job. 
Il. Need indicators: 


— morale survey findings of poor attitude toward supervision on part of 
new employees. 


— analysis of employee interviews shows new employees confused as to 
what is their specific job and how it is to be performed. 


— survey sent to supervisors contains several replies such as: “Personnel 
sending us poorly qualified people.” 
— etc. 


Ill. Supporting evidence: 
— high turnover rate among new employees. 
— excessive accident frequency among new employees. 
— excessive time to reach established performance standards. 


— information test given to supervisors showed poor score on items relating 
to proper methods of inducting employees. 

— high spoilage or rejection rate. 

— etc. 


IV. Extent and location of need: 


All supervisors in central files unit; new supervisors in divisions X and Y; 
several supervisors in the testing unit. 











EXHIBIT 3 


For convenience of analysis, each unit becomes the instruction unit 
“need unit” may be recorded on a_ (when training content and method of 
separate form, containing the following presentation are added), and finally 
items: the instruction unit becomes the meas- 


1. The identified need. ure by which the completed training 


2. The problem, or problems, or other may be appraised. 
indicators that pointed to it. 


3. The specific evidence that was found *Iee 
to support the need. Utilizing and Reporting Survey Data 


4. The extent and location of the need One of the values of clearly identi- 
in the organization. fied need units is that the content ele- 

A sample chart for recording such ments of training courses prepared 
a “need unit” is shown in Exhibit 3. elsewhere can be more effectively 
This chart may also be used to re- adapted for local use. In analyzing his 
cord planned action to meet the need, needs data, the training man will find 
and as a criterion against which train- many needs that are similar to those 
ing given may later be evaluated. It found by surveys in other organiza- 
may be interesting to note the succes- tions. He can then utilize content ma- 


sion in the use of this chart: The needs_ terials from other courses built 
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around these same needs. Similarities 
of this sort are to be expected not only 
because there are common elements 
in all supervisory positions, but also 
because many organizations tend to 
be plagued by similar problems. Also, 
the survey shows the specific composi- 
tion of needs in the organization and 
their relative seriousness. It thus 
provides a basis for determining 
training priorities. 

Only so much training can be done 
at a given time. The training man, 
or whoever has conducted the survey, 
should report the results to the train- 
ing committee, if there is one, and to 
management. He should suggest train- 
ing priorities and recommend the 
types of activities that should be un- 
dertaken to meet needs. Shall training 
be given first in subject matter areas, 
in technical aspects of the supervisor’s 
job, in human relations, or in any of 
the other found needs? What should 
be the extent and coverage of the train- 
ing program? The analysis of survey 
data provides the information upon 
which management can make these 
decisions. 


In summary, a needs survey pro- 
vides this essential information: 
1. Identification of problems and indi- 
cation of underlying needs. 
2. Clarification of training objectives. 


3. A basis for determining training 
priorities, in terms both of types of 
training to be given and persons to 
be trained. 


. A basis for constructing a course of 
supervisory instruction. 

. A criterion against which training 
given can be evaluated. 


Training Factors 


Evaluation of the survey data will 
reveal many needs that are not of the 
kind that can be best met through 
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training. There may be problems re- 
sulting from poor organizational struc- 
ture, legislative or policy require- 
ments, lack of facilities or equipment, 
inadequacy of funds, or a number of 
other factors. Survey information of 
this sort should be made available to 
management. The needs with which 
the training man deals are those re- 
lating to the knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes of employees. These are “train- 
ing factors.” 

There may be many needs involving 
training factors which can be met 
through training or through other 
management action. That remedy 
should be applied which is the sim- 
plest. If a problem can be met, for 
example, by issuing a written notice, 
do it that way; don’t arrange for a 
course of instruction. Use the method 
—whether it be training or not—which 
can most effectively achieve the desired 
objective. Training is accelerated ex- 
perience: Courses of instruction should 
be undertaken only when it is cheaper 
and quicker to achieve the desired 
change in this way. 


Determining Needs Through 
Individual Appraisal 


A training program may be con- 
fined to a unit or division, or it may 
cut across operating lines. An effec- 
tive program is one that is built for 
the entire organization, yet has suffi- 
cient flexibility to take care of group 
and individual needs. It couples group 
training activities with attention to the 
individual at his place of work. Com- 
pany-wide programs are based on the 
fact that there are problems common 
to supervisors regardless of where 
they are located in the organization. 
Group needs are met usually through 
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a planned series of training sessions; 
individual needs are met by providing 
assistance and guidance to superiors 
so that they can adequately appraise 
and develop their subordinates. 

The needs survey is most effective 
in revealing group needs. Specific 
needs of individuals also emerge; but 
these needs can perhaps best be found 
through individual appraisal. 

This appraisal is usually done by 
the line—either by the person’s supe- 
rior, or by a panel which includes his 
superior. The supervisor’s superior is, 
after all, the person primarily re- 
sponsible (next to the supervisor, him- 
self) for the supervisor’s development. 
Also, he generally knows the super- 
visor’s training needs. To help the 
superior focus on these needs, he may 
use one of a number of appraisal 
techniques. 

Sometimes the appraisal consists 
simply of talking with the supervisor 
about his job, how well he is perform- 
ing the various tasks assigned to him, 
where he is not doing so well, and 
where he could improve. Recently, 
there has been greater emphasis upon 
orienting these discussions toward de- 
velopment—talking over what can be 
done to improve present performance 
and to prepare for more responsible 
assignments. A form may be used to 
record the result of these discussions. 

Another method that has been 
quite successful is individual job 
analysis. The procedure here, in es- 
sence, is: The supervisor’s job is 
broken down into its component ele- 
ments; the supervisor and his supe- 
rior discuss these job elements and 
agree that they represent a proper 
statement of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the job; the superior indi- 
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cates what he considers to be satis- 
factory performance in each element; 
the actual performance of the super- 
visor is weighed by the superior 
against these standards; areas of 
strong and weak performance are 
noted; the supervisor with his supe- 
rior plan a program to meet deficien- 
cies and strengthen potential for devel- 
opment. 


One Company's Approach 


An interesting illustration of an 
effective approach to the determina- 
tion of individual training needs 
through the action of line management 
is that used by General Electric Com- 
pany.* It works something like this: 
The general foreman prepares for 
each supervisor under him a statement 
of duties and responsibilities. He usu- 
ally lists these in order of the job 
elements which are best performed. 
Beside each job element, the general 
foreman records what he considers to 
be acceptable performance or, as it 
is called on the form, “factors of ac- 
countability.” Current performance is 
recorded in the next column. 

The general foreman then discusses 
with the supervisor each job element 
in order, and how well current per- 
formance relates to factors of account- 
ability. Where deficiencies are noted, 
there is a discussion of what their pos- 
sible causes might be. From this dis- 
cussion, training needs become evi- 
dent, and these needs are recorded. 
However, before the supervisor is 
sent off elsewhere for training, two 
questions are asked: (1) What can 


4 This discussion of the General Electric program 

and the accompanying chart are on a 
report made by John L. McCarthy, of General 
Electric, at the annual conference of The 
American Society of Training Directors, at 
Los Angeles, California, June 16, 1955. 
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SUPERVISOR 





APPRAISED BY 








List of Duties and 
Responsibilities 


Factors of 
Accountability 


Current 
Performance 


Causes of 
Deficiency 





responsibili- 


For each element 
in the supervisor’s 
job, list what is 


How well is the 
appraisee perform- 
ing in each ele- 


Try to _ indicate 
causes; for ex- 
ample, weakness in 


acceptable perform- 
ance. 








ment? instructing subordi- 
nates might be due 
to inadequacy of 
verbal expression. 








What Can The 
Supervisor 


Needed Do? 


What Can His 
Superior 
Do? 


Recommended 
Off-the-Job 


Training 


Evaluation 
After 
Training 





What training 
activities can 
meet  deficien- 
cies and develop 
potential for 
growth? 


What can the 
supervisor, him- 
self, do to im- 
prove himself? 











What can you, 
the “boss,” do 
to develop your 
subordinate? 


For example, 
instruction in 
work _ simplifi- 
cation, or rota- 
tional _assign- 
ment. 


After training, 
indicate by ele- 
ments whether 
improvement 
has occurred. 











EXHIBIT 4 
SUPERVISOR’S DEVELOPMENT RECORD 








the individual himself do to overcome 
deficiencies and improve performance? 
(2) What can the superior do to train 
his subordinate in the areas of indi- 
cated need? Next, consideration is 
given to recommending training off 
the job in those areas where it is not 
practical for the man or his superior 
to take action. 

A record is made of this discussion 
in a booklet, which is sent to the train- 
ing office. The training office reviews 
the booklet and those of other super- 
visors. Where similar needs are re- 
corded for many supervisors, the 
training office arranges for and con- 
ducts group training. When a course 


of training is completed, the booklet 
is returned to the general foreman, 
who records his evaluation of the 
training given in terms of observed 
changes in the performance of the in- 
dividual supervisor. An illustration of 
what is recorded in the supervisor’s 
development booklet, based upon the 
above program, but with some modifi- 
cations, is shown in Exhibit 4. 


Multiple Appraisal 


Some organizations use appraisal 
panels to evaluate the performance and 
potential of supervisory and manager- 
ial personnel. These panels are made 
up of the supervisor’s superior and 
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two or three other officials of equiva- 
lent or higher rank. The panel seeks 
to appraise the total performance of 
the individual, and considers, particu- 
larly, possible areas and means of de- 
velopment. 

These panels thus serve as an ef- 
fective device for getting at the needs 
of the individual supervisor and for 
planning ways to meet these needs. 
A panel may recommend, for example, 
participation in a supervisory train- 
ing course, self-study, planned work 
experience, understudy assignments, 
special courses at a university, coach- 
ing, or guided self-development. 


The Self-Development Approach 


Some training men have experi- 
mented recently with what may be 
called a “self-development” supervi- 


sory training program. Here, needs 
and content materials are not deter- 
mined and prepared in advance of the 
beginning of the training course. 
Rather, needs, and approaches to meet- 
ing them, are developed by the par- 
ticipants during the training sessions. 
This is how it is done: 

Supervisors who have expressed in- 
terest in training are convened to- 
gether in a small discussion group. 
Within a permissive conference atmos- 
phere, they undertake to examine 
what they consider to be their prob- 
lems and what they think might be 
done to resolve them. It has been 
found that there are within a group 
of experienced supervisors both the 
ability and the resources to recognize 
significant problems and to emerge 
with meaningful answers. 

This type of approach requires a 
skilled and knowledgeable training 
leader who is flexible and resourceful, 
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because content material based on ex- 
pressed needs must be supplied during 
the progress of the course. For ex- 
ample, assume that one of the needs 
developed by the group is for better 
coordination between sections having 
working relationships. This may mean 
that the training man servicing the 
group may have to arrange for talks 
by several section heads on the work 
they do and how it relates to other 
units. Following these presentations, 
the group could discuss a plan for 
the orderly flow of work between these 
sections. This discussion of a real 
problem in coordination is an excel- 
lent means of training in organiza- 
tional planning. 

This type of program places respon- 
sibility for development and decision 
making where it belongs—on the su- 
pervisor. However, it is not recom- 
mended for supervisors who have not 
previously been through a basic super- 
visory training course, where they 
were given information relating to 
their duties and responsibilities and 
training in basic supervisory skills. In 
short, Phase I and Phase II of super- 
visory development come before Phase 


An interesting version of the self- 
development approach in assessing 
training needs and in starting a pro- 
gram was recently tried in one large 
organization where problems of sched- 
uling, production, and supervision 
loom large. 

Management was interested in in- 
troducing supervisory training, but 
was not certain how it would go over. 
A representative from the central of- 
fice was called in to assist in starting 
a pilot program. He began by con- 
vening a small group of supervisors 
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from one shift and one floor. He 
opened the meeting with an invitation 
to the participants to discuss a prob- 
lem that he had learned was troubling 
them. This problem related to the 
functioning of a recently installed 
work-measurement program. 

Encouraged to go ahead and talk, 
the conferees sounded off. Beginning 
with a discussion of work measure- 
ment, the conferees began to ask them- 
selves what their duties and respon- 
sibilities really were, what manage- 
ment expected of them, and what con- 
stituted reasonable standards of per- 
formance. From this point on, they 
began to inquire into some of the 
deficiencies in the organizational 
structure, and some of the deficiencies 
that appeared in themselves. 

They started to ask: “Why don’t 
we do something about these things? 
How do we get to know how to per- 
form properly? How do we get to 
know what management expects of us? 
How do we get real work output from 
our people?” 

The answer came naturally to them: 
Training was needed. The foundation 
for a program had been established. 
Through group interaction in the con- 
ference situation, in a climate of 
reality and meaningfulness to the par- 
ticipants, training needs had emerged 
and acceptance of training as a means 
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of meeting them had come from the 
group itself. 


Need Determination and Long-Range 
Planning 


Training is dynamic. It is a contin- 
uous process, activating, reinforcing, 
and building the human elements of 
an organization. The well planned 
training program has both short-term 
objectives designed to meet specific, 
immediate problems, and long-range 
goals. Need determination, therefore, 
is not a process involving an intensive 
effort for a short period of time, fol- 
lowed by a long period of inactivity 
and then another intensive effort. 
Good training programs are built upon 
systematic and continuous appraisal of 
needs and evaluation of the achieve- 
ment of objectives based upon these 
needs. 

Procedures, therefore, should be de- 
veloped in the organization for the 
systematic analysis of production or of 
services, in order to spot problems as 
they arise. Provision should be made 
for an orderly and continuous audit 
of employees as part of a long-range 
program looking at present and con- 
templated future manpower needs, 
availability of replacements, qualifica- 
tion of incumbents, and promotability 
of present employees. 





. . . Every worker's job problems are naturally 
different and must be treated accordingly. How- 
ever, a company’s own research into the types 
of problems that various groups of workers have 
in common may yield some interesting findings. 


The Age Factor in Employees’ 


Job Problems 


CLYDE E. BLOCKER 


THOUGH IT IS generally recognized 
that many supervisory problems are 
directly related to such factors as the 
age and sex of employees, few com- 
panies appear to have made a sys- 
tematic study of these relationships in 
their own organizations. Yet, ob- 
viously, if more were known about the 
specific types of problems likely to be 
presented by a particular work group, 
management would be in a better 
position to forestall many of the diffi- 
culties supervisors are called upon to 
handle. 

In 1954, a large midwestern life 
insurance company set up an inter- 
view record system which was de- 
signed to aid supervisors with merit 
ratings and grievances. A standard- 
ized form was used to record all in- 
terviews with employees. The form 
included a record of the employee’s 
name, the date of the interview, the 
problem discussed, the employee’s 
attitude, the content of the interview, 
and the action taken by the super- 


visor or employee. One copy of the 
record was forwarded to the super- 
visor’s division manager, and a second 
copy was kept by the supervisor. 

After the system had been in use 
for three months, the Personnel De- 
partment collected the record sheets 
from eight representative departments 
and studied the content of 353 inter- 
views. These interviews had been 
recorded by 15 supervisors, and 
covered 182 clerical employees, repre- 
senting 36.4 per cent of the company’s 
clerical staff of 500. Analysis of 
the information indicated that there 
were some interesting differences in 
the kinds of problems discussed with 
employees of varying ages. 

The information was further ana- 
lyzed to determine if there were any 
significant differences in the content 
of the interviews in relation to the 
age of the employees. From this 
statistical analysis emerged a number 
of findings of interest to supervisors 
in charge of women clerical workers. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONTENT OF INTERVIEWS AND AGE OF EMPLOYEES 
(In percentages) 


Per Cent of 
Total 


Workforce Salary 


Attendance Transfer 


Per- 
formance 
on Job Miscellaneous* 





37 41 15 42 
36 12 
10 


S 
oe neaoaunwS 


~ 
oanawroaonwon 


* Includes tardiness, wasting time on job, excessive talking. 





Content of the Interviews 


The content of the interviews was 


classified under five heads: (1) salary, 


(2) attendance, (3) transfer, (4) job 
performance, and (5) miscellaneous. 
Under the heading of salary were 
included both the giving of increases 
and explanations why an employee’s 
salary was not being increased. The 


attendance discussions included ab- 
sences from work and the reasons for 
them. The transfer interviews covered 
the shifting of employees from job to 
job within the department as well as 
transfers from one department to 
another. The company had a merit 
rating plan for all employees, and 
these ratings were discussed with em- 
ployees at least every six months. In 
the miscellaneous classification were 
such factors as tardiness, wasting time 
on the job, and excessive talking. A 
tabulation was made of the number 
of times each of these factors was 
discussed in an interview. 


The percentage distribution of all 
clerical employees in the office by 
age, and the percentage of times that 
each subject was mentioned in the 
interviews studied are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

As will be seen from this tabulation, 
there was a heavy concentration of 
employees in the 17-25 age group. 
This is typical of the insurance in- 
dustry. Home office operations in- 
volve a great deal of routine clerical 
work and employ a large number of 
beginners. 

The table shows the relative fre- 
quency with which employees in each 
age group discussed each of the five 
subjects in interviews with their 
supervisors. In those cases where the 
percentage incidence of discussions 
of a subject exceeded the percentage 
of that age group in the total em- 
ployee population, the problem was 
considered of more than average im- 
portance for the individuals in that 
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group. Conversely, when the per- 
centage of discussions was below the 
percentage of the age group in the 
employee population, the problem was 
considered to be of less than average 
consequence to the group. 

From these data it is evident that 
the question of salary was of more 
than average importance to the 17-25 
age group. From 26 to 30, salary mat- 
ters were of less than average import, 
but in the 31-35 age group they again 
exceeded the percentage of employees 
in the group. Another peak of dis- 
cussions about salary was reached by 
the 41-45 group, but after that salary 
was not a significant problem. 

Attendance problems received great- 
est attention in the 17-20 age group 
and were of more than average im- 
portance with the 21-25 group. From 
age 26, there was a steady decline in 
the percentage of discussions of this 
topic. 

Transfers took up a_ dispropor- 
tionate amount of discussion time 
with the 17-20, 36-40, and 41-45 age 
groups. There were two peak times 
in the curve, one in the 17-20 group 
and the other in the 41-45 group. 
There were no discussions of trans- 
fers after age 46. 

Interviews about performance on 
the job were well above average in the 
21-25 group and slightly above aver- 
age between 31-45 years of age. 
Thenceforward, these discussions de- 
clined. 

Discussions of tardiness, wasting 
time on the job, excessive talking, and 
other miscellaneous problems were 
highest with the 17-20 group, signifi- 
cantly above average in the 21-25 
group, below average from 26 to 40, 
and above average from 41 to 45. 
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After age 46 these problems were of 
declining significance. 


Implications for Management 


These data would seem to indicate 
first, that employees in the 17-25 age 
group make up the most unstable 
segment of the workforce. Many of 
them are preoccupied with personal 
problems and think of their jobs only 
as an interlude before marriage. In 
the clerical occupations generally, 
young employees are not trained or 
experienced and they require much 
closer supervision than employees 
who have had several years’ experi- 
ence. Individuals in this age range 
are more frequently shifted than older 
workers. They require considerably 
more supervision and control by the 
supervisor. 

Second, there seem to be certain 
times when salary considerations are 
of unusual importance to employees. 
In this study, employees from 17 to 
25, 31 to 35, and 41 to 45 raised this 
question more often than other em- 
ployees. When there is a shortage of 
clerical help, employees below age 25 
generally seek the highest possible 
pay. Since they do not think of their 
jobs as career opportunities, they tend 
to expect comparatively high financial 
returns in the shortest possible time. 
Traditionally, the ages 21, 30, and 40 
represent milestones to many people 
and, according to the findings of this 
study, employees are likely to focus 
more attention upon salary at these 
ages. If management is to keep its 
most experienced and valuable help, 
its salary policies should be designed 
to encourage employees in these age 
groups, and supervisors should be 
impressed with the importance of 
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maintaining equitable salary relation- after age 46. The supervisor should 
ships in their departments. look his group over carefully and 
Third, the unusual number of dis- make full use of the employees who 
cussions about transfers in the 36-45 are capable of greater responsibility, 
age group is of importance toall and when he does, he should pay 
supervisors. This group is made up particular attention to employees be- 
of well-seasoned employees who are tween the ages of 36 and 45. 
ready for greater responsibility. While In conclusion, it may be said that 
many of them are not able to fill the reasoning behind this particular 
supervisory positions, they comprise study is perhaps of greater value than 
the hard core of the workforce, and re its specific findings. Through the 
should be considered for the oppor- use of a research approach such as 
tunities that arise as older employees has been outlined in this article, 
retire or die. If the sample studied other companies may be able to un- 
here is representative of women cleri- cover significant trends and differences 
cal personnel, there is little chance underlying their own employee prob- 
that individuals will be promoted lems. 





Work Injuries—Latest BLS Figures 


FOR THE THIRD TIME in three successive years, the average injury- 
frequency rate for manufacturing industries dropped in 1954 to a new 
low—11.9 disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked. This 
rate was 11 per cent below the previous record of 13.4, set in 1953, 
according to latest figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

All but one of the manufacturing groups improved their average 
during 1954, with rate increases ranging from 7 to 25 per cent. The 
downturn in injury rates was apparent also in most non-manufacturing 
industries. 

In general, the BLS report shows, the seriousness of injuries was 
much about the same in 1954 as in the previous year. The average 
time charge per disabling work injury, including deaths and permanent 
disablement, was 85 days, or only one day less than in 1953. For 
temporary disabilities, the average recovery time was 19 days. 





Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1956 


Since AMA published its first directory of local personnel associations in 1946, 
the number of listings has more than doubled. Though, in part, this increase 
is due to the more intensive coverage of the survey, it nevertheless affords a 


striking indication of the steady growth in the activities of these groups over 
the past decade. 


The following listing represents a complete revision of the Directory, 
which was last published in November, 1954. Addresses of the local associa- 
tions (or of a secretary or other officer) are given where known; publications 
issued and frequency of meetings are also indicated wherever possible. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 
Alabama 


Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, B. M. Smilie; Vice President, H. R. Shurrett; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. R. Deal, Personnel Office, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Meets monthly. 


Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Club, Inc., P.O. Box 1885, Phoenix, Ariz. President, John G. Holman; 
Vice President, Paul E. Ford; Secretary, Genevieve Kelly; Treasurer, James A. Lee. 
Meets monthly. } 

Tucson Personnel Club. President, Don Gooder; Vice President, Dave Fitzgerald; Treas- 
urer, Stuart Armstrong; Secretary, Mrs. Marion Coulson, Area Manager, Arizona 
State Employment Office, South 6th Street, Tucson, Ariz. Meets monthly. 


Arkansas 


The Personnel Association of Arkansas. President, J. W. Harrington; Vice President, 
Carroll M. Henslee; Secretary-Treasurer, O. H. Carmichael, Box 57, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Meets monthly. 


California 


+Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Ruth Harper; Vice President, Genevieve McDon- 
ald; Secretary, Mrs. Maxine Bishop, Director of Personnel, Mount Zion Hospital, 
1600 Divisadero Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Doris Dozier. Meets monthly. 
Personnel-ities (monthly). 


t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Building, Berkeley 
4, Calif. President, F. A. Nichols; Vice President, J. R. Roberts; Secretary-Manager, 
Everett Van Every. Meets monthly; two annual conferences. Personnel News Bulletin 
(monthly); Industrial Relations Letter (semi-monthly); Wage & Salary Reporter 
(monthly) ; 30 Management Reports (annually); Western Personnel Management & 
Industrial Relations Directory (every two years). 

Inland Personnel Association. President, Michael G. Blansfield; Vice President, C. Croft 
Wright, Personnel Manager, Universal-Rundle Corporation, P.O. Box 300, Redlands, 
Calif.; Secretary, Phyllis G. Staples; Treasurer, H. H. Sheldon. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Santa Clara Valley. President, Donald Macrae; Vice President, 
Charles McDevitt; Secretary-Treasurer, Fred Martin, Ordnance Division, FMC, 1125 
Coleman Street, San Jose, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 731 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. President, John D. McLean; Vice President, Robert P. Armstrong; Secre- 
tary, Charles H. Knight; Treasurer, Frederic W. Salyer. Meets monthly. P/RA-Scope. 

Personnel Management Association of San Diego. President, Maxwell E. Nelson, Director 
of Industrial Relations, San Diego Gas & Electric Company, 6th & “E” Streets, San 
Diego, Calif.; Vice Presidents, Ivan N. McCollom and Arthur F. Freeman; Secretary, 
Genevieve A. Scudder; Treasurer, Thomas W. Wills. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Sally Gray, Carnation Company, 
5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif.; Treasurer, Patricia Caswell; Record- 
ing Secretary, Florence Moore; Publicity Chairman, Helen Hinkle; Membership Chair- 
man, Dorothy Stewart. Meets monthly. 


Canada 


Maritime Personnel Association. President, Lt. Col. W. H. Young; Vice Presidents, 
Gordon W. Myers and John A. Hebb; Treasurer, Lucille Theriault; Secretary, John I. 
McVittie, Director, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Can. Meets monthly. 

Montreal Personnel Association. President, Lloyd Hemsworth; Vice President, O. A. Hut- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Léon A. Duchastel, The Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 6072, Montreal, P.Q. Meets monthly. The Canadian Personnel & 
Industrial Relations Journal. 

*Personnel Association of Edmonton. 


Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, D. W. Cameron; Vice President, 
J. A. English; Secretary, K. A. Smith, Staff Training Department, T. Eaton Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Treasurer, Miss P. Kaban. Meets monthly. Personnelities. 

Personnel Association of London and District. Vice President and Acting President, Mr. 
Joyce Roadhouse; Secretary-Treasurer, Don Hanford, Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing of Canada, Ltd., Oxford Street, London, Ont. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 120 Roxborough Street East, Toronto 5, Ont. 
President, Gordon F. Harrison; Vice President, F. R. Manuel; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. P. Chaston; Executive Secretary, C. H. Rankin. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Windsor and District. President, E. E. Litt; Vice Presidents, C. 
Marentette and E. Earl; Corresponding Secretary, T. J. Killaire, General Foods, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, Miss B. A. Clark; Vice Chairman, 
Miss L. Mackenzie; Secretary, Miss J. E. McLean, Personnel Department, Sun Life 
Assurance Company, Dominion Square, Montreal, P.Q.; Treasurer, Miss M. R. Lacha- 
pelle. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin to membership. 


t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
* No recent information available. 
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Colorado 


Denver Personnel Club. President, Leota F. Pekrul; Vice President, E. C. Hofmann; 
Treasurer, Josephine Davis; Secretary, Margaret Ward, Library Personnel Officer, 
Denver Public Library, Denver, Colo. Meets monthly. Club Reporter. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Training Council. President, Anthony Jevarjian; Vice President, Charles N. 
Hall; Secretary, Joseph P. Murchko; Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke, Executive Vice 
President, The Bridgeport Manufacturers Association, 211 State Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Anthony E. Feil; Vice President, Gordon W. 
Keeler; Secretary, Douglas W. Loring, Southern New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, Rudolph A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford. Chairman, Norman L. Markel; Vice Chairman, 
F. Kenneth Fitch; Executive Vice President and Secretary, Walter P. Knauss, Manu- 
facturers Association of Hartford County, Inc., 612 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Meets monthly. 

Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association, 211 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. President, 
George E. Quandt; Vice Presidents, William H. Gay and William E. Verespy; Sec- 
retary, James L. Purfield, Sikorsky Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corporation, 
South Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, Cyril F. Dunphy; Vice President, Walter 
White; Secretary, Joseph F. Burke, Scovill Manufacturing Company, 99 Mill Street, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Treasurer, Murray Weiss. Meets monthly. 

Norwalk Personnel Group—Norwalk Manufacturers Council. Chairman, Mrs. Alfreda 
Orris; Secretary, Sherwood Prothero, Norwalk Manufacturers Council, 520 West Ave- 
nue, Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 308 Atlantic 
Street, Stamford, Conn. President, Dr. J. T. Cassaday; Vice President, John W. Lord; 
Treasurer, Stanley C. Rajczewski; Secretary, Dean Brossman. Meets monthly. 


Delaware 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, E. Dean Flint; Vice Chairman, 
P. L. McShane; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., 1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Franklin B. Drumheller; 
Vice Chairman, P. B. Lewis; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


Florida 


Human Relations Club of Florida, 40 East Bay Street, Jacksonville 2, Fla. Secretary, W. 
D. Kennedy; Treasurer, Edouard Beauchamp. Meets monthly. 
Personnel Association of Greater Miami. President, Isabel Jeffrey; Vice President, William 


F. Furr; Secretary, Mrs. Marie Doland, 3548 S.W. Ist Avenue, Miami, Fla.; Treasurer, 
Joe Delaney. Meets monthly. Shop Talk. 


Georgia 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, c/o YMCA, 145 Luckie Street, Atlanta 3, Ga. President, George 
W. Stovall, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Sam H. Benedict, Jr. and Hugh L. Gordon, Jr.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Alice H. Allen, Fulton National Bank, P.O. Box 4387, Atlanta 1, Ga.; 
Treasurer, Helen Tidwell. Meets monthly. Personnel Touch. 
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Illinois 

Aurora Personnel Association, P.O. Box 228, Aurora, Ill. President, William Warren; Vice 
President, Fred Hewitt; Treasurer, Adolph Castens; Secretary, R. L. Oakman, 111 
Downer Place, Aurora, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. Chairman, James T. Greene, 212 North Madison 
Street, Bloomington, Ill.; Vice Chairman, Richard Etzkorn; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur 
Miller. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Harold M. Wold; Vice Chairman, Ralph 
Isacksen; Treasurer, Peter Salvato; Secretary, Wesley Krisgaard, Standard Coil Prod- 
ucts, 2085 North Hawthorne Place, Melrose Park, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 135 South LaSalle Street, Suite 1644, Chicago 
3, Ill. President, Edward G. Kasch; Vice President, Earle E. Langeland; Secretary, 
Kenneth E. Dougan; Treasurer, Alfred E. Langenbach. Meets monthly. Midwest 
Conference Proceedings. 

Kankakee Personnel Managers Group. President, R. W. Harwell, David Bradley Manu- 
facturing Works, Bradley, Ill.; Treasurer, H. Schroeder; Secretary, R. Robinson. Meets 
monthly. 

Peoria Area Personnel Club. President, W. D. Holloway; Treasurer, Ned T. Davis; Secre- 
tary, E. D. Stoetzel, Peoria Manufacturers’ Association, P.O. Box 268, Peoria, IIL. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Springfield. President, Ruth O. Walker; Vice President, Clair 
Willmeth; Secretary, Wayne A. Lemburg, 330 North Glenwood, Springfield, IL; 
Treasurer, Carl E. Frankenfeld. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, David F. Cornelison; Vice President, Fenton 
W. Holm; Treasurer, Mrs. Ione Moran; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen, Office Assistants, 
2549 West 63rd Street, Chicago 29, Ill. Meets monthly. Monthly brochure. Annual 
Factory Wage Survey and Office Salary Survey. 

Quincy Personnel Club. President, Roger M. Veach; Vice President, Dick Elmore; Treas- 
urer, Ken McDaniel; Secretary, Gerry Baker, Personnel Director, Central Fibre Com- 
pany, Quincy, [ll Meets monthly. 

Rockford Industrial Personnel Club. President, Keith Mulford; Vice President, Donald 
Larson; Secretary-Treasurer, Leslie Bork, Gunite Foundries, Rockford, Ill. Meets 
monthly. 

Society of Personnel Administrators, Suite 2000, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, 
Ill. President, Ralph Isacksen; Vice Presidents, Frank Neidhart, Leslie E. Clark, 
Sigmund F. Zelinsky; Secretary, Carl H. King; Treasurer, James Roche. Meets monthly. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, YMCA, 4 East 111th Street, Chicago 28, Il. Presi- 
dent, Frank A. Davis; Vice President, Theodore C. Heagstedt; Program Chairman, 
Jack Brady; Secretary, Robert H. Freitag. Meets monthly. 

Women in Personnel. President, Dora Burgess; Vice President, Hazel I. Stevenson; Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Jenkins; Secretary, Phyllis B. Erwin, Field Enterprises, Inc., 510 Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. Meets monthly. 


Indiana 


+Association of Personnel Women of Indianapolis. President, Hazel Peacock; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harriet Gerdts; Secretary, Janet Ross, Employment Manager, L. S. Ayres Com- 
pany, 1 West Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Harriette Ann White. 
Meets monthly. Yearbook. 





+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, R. D. Clark; Vice President, R. F. 
Schroeder; Secretary-Treasurer, A. W. Rogers, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 3821 
Indianapolis Boulevard, East Chicago, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust Street, Evansville 8, Ind. President, G. V. Schneider; 
Vice President, Frank I. O’Leary; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 

Greater Lafayette Personnel Assoc? . President, Harry Counsman; Vice President, Paul 
L. Hofmeister; Secretary-Treasurer, John Gantz, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, John V. Carton; Vice Presidents, Herbert P. 
Shirrefs and William C. Jackson; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Director, Place- 
ment Service for Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, Kenneth W. Michael; Vice 
Presidents, Dean E. Hyman and Howard Carr; Secretary-Treasurer, Revere Reese, Jr., 
Salisbury Axle Works, 2100 West State Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Jack Rex; Vice President, George Heller; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Birdice Norris, 203 Hudson Building, Richmond, Ind. Meets 
monthly. 


Kentucky 


Louisville Personnel Association, Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky. President, Jack Hamilton; 
Vice President, Russell Almgren; Secretary, E. Kenneth Whalen, 1430 South 13th 
Street, Louisville 10, Ky.; Treasurer, James Scully. Meets monthly. 

Paducah Area Industrial Relations Club. President, Ernest H. Massie; Vice President, 


Ralph Edwards; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorse O’Dell, Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company, 
Calvert City, Ky. Meets monthly. 


Louisiana 


*Personnel Management Association. 


Maryland 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, John C. Strohecker; Vice 
Presidents, G. Hudson Quarles; William R. Sisley, Joseph G. Weisinger; Secretary, 
Robert N. Holden, Davison Chemical Company, Division of W. R. Grace & Company, 


Curtis Bay Works, Baltimore 26, Md.; Treasurer, Joseph A. Hlavin. Meets monthly. 
PAA-Cer. 


Massachusetts 


Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, Stuart H. Crawford; 
Vice President, Donald I. Harrison; Treasurer, Gilbert E. Keegan; Secretary, John A. 
Powell, Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Company, West Springfield, Mass. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. President, Leslie E. Woods; Vice President, Harry R. Healy, Jr.; 
Secretary, Stuart T. Fearon. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Mrs. Muriel Campbell; Vice President, 
Mrs. Ruth Beauregard; Secretary, Gertrude M. McGill, Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Quincy, Mass.; Treasurer, Elfreda Keyzer. Meets monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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Michigan 

Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, Lawrence W. Hester; Program Chairman, 
Lynn Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn Heckler, Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Marshall, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association. President, Norbert C. Roth; Vice President, John T. 
Woodruff; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert E. Botimer, Goddeyne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1300 North McLellan Street, Bay City, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Detroit Personnel Management Association, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. President, 
John Drake; Vice President, Cass Miller; Treasurer, L. W. Spicer; Secretary, Kenneth 
B. Porter. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, P.O. Box 215, Roosevelt Park Annex Station, 
Detroit 32, Mich. President, Thomas C. Kent; Vice President, Clyde R. Anderson; 
Secretary, Dorothy H. Hanson; Treasurer, John J. Hummon. Meets monthly. 

Muskegon Manufacturers Association Personnel Administrators Group, 872 Second Street, 
Muskegon, Mich. President, F. H. Meier; Vice President, M. G. Gallup; Secretary, 
R. J. Sumners. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Detroit Personnel Group. No formal organization. Contacts made through N. 
Ziegler, Personnel Director, Woodall Industries, Inc., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets bi- 
weekly. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo, 709 South Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
President, Henry C. Thole; Vice President, William A. Phillips; Secretary, Charles B. 
Hammond, Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. Meets semi-monthly. 

Personnel Improvement Club, 609 Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. President, Lawrence 
L. Jacobs; Vice President, John V. Kopplin; Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence R. Aprill. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel Round Table Club of Southwestern Michigan. President, Norbert Kent; Vice 
President, Elmer Kirts; Secretary, James Jessup, Clark Equipment, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Meets monthly. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul Personnel Directors Association. President, J. W. Paine, Rayette, Inc., 261 East 
5th, St. Paul 1, Minn.; Vice President, Ray Greengard; Secretary-Treasurer, Stig 
Larson. Meets semi-monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, Otto Greven; Vice President, 
Harold Christensen; Secretary, Vera Larson, American Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Company, P.O. Box 435, Minneapolis 1, Minn.; Treasurer, E. Dale Anderson. Meets 
monthly. 


Mississippi 
Jackson Personnel Executive Association. President, R. R. Ridgeway; Vice President, 


A. L. Benton, Jr,; Secretary-Treasurer, J. D. Cox, Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


Missouri 
International Association of Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer, Manager, 
Personnel Services Division, White-Rodgers Electric Company, 1209 Cass Avenue, St. 
Louis 6, Mo.; Vice Presidents, Viva Armstrong and Mildred Siegel; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Betty Lancaster; Recording Secretary, Doris Price; Treasurer, Mildred 
Webber. Annual conference. 
(Local women’s personnel groups affiliated with the Association are indicated in this 
Directory by the symbol +) 
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Personnel Research Forum. President, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Department of Business 
Administration, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mo.; Vice President, 
E. O. Hammond; Secretary, Robert B. LeBow; Treasurer, Russell Long. Meets twice 
monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Mrs. Thelma Haven, Pet Milk Com- 
pany, 1401 Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo.; Vice President, Mrs. Frances Lamm; 
Recording Secretary, Charline Foristel; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Hall; 
Treasurer, Nancy McDaniel. Meets semi-monthly. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Personnel Club, c/o Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 57 Market Street, 
Manchester, N. H. President, Chester Casey; Vice President, Harold Bradley; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emma G. Head; Treasurer, Arthur J. Hartnett, Jr. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey 


Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton, N.J. President, Herbert P. 
Spring; Vice Presidents, Frank X. McDermott and Peter Marcello; Secretary, Martin 
H. Conry; Treasurer, G. Kenneth Conover. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, H. P. Rodgers; Vice President, J. Hoff- 
man; Secretary-Treasurer, I. Halevey, Brunswick Laundry, 220 Tonnele Avenue, Jersey 
City, N.J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, Passaic, 
N.J. Chairman, John S. Vozella; Secretary, Bernard J. Borneman, Managing Director, 
Passaic Chamber of Commerce. Meets monthly. Personnel Practices Survey (biennial). 


New York 


Association of Hospital Executives. President, Robert Beaubien; Vice President-Treasurer, 
Sister Catherine Marie; Secretary, Pauline Saifer, Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, 
Rutland Road & East 49th Street, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Brooklyn Management Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. President, G. L. Rhys; Vice President, J. D. Risinger; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Managers Association. President, Norman MacLeod; Vice 
Presidents, Frank Cobleigh and Roderick A. Baird; Secretary, Herbert Howe, Person- 
nel Manager, General Cable Corporation, Rome, N.Y.; Treasurer, Henry Ford. Meets 
monthly. Monthly letter. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Edward B. Dailey; Vice President, 
Bernard G. Swan; Secretary, Thomas C. Felton, J. H. Williams & Company, 400 
Vulcan Street, Buffalo 7, N.Y.; Treasurer, Harold F. Clark. Meets monthly. JRA News. 

Industrial Relations Council of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Harold 
Mercer; Vice Chairman, Floyd E. MacDonald; Treasurer, Howard C. Baney; Secretary, 
George H. Cooley, Chamber of Commerce, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Group of the Rochester Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer 
Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. Chairman, Donald E. McConville; Secretary, Russell C. 
McCarthy. Meets weekly. 


Industrial Relations Workshop, The Management Institute, New York University. Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Albert Jefferson; Vice Chairman, Roy Romberger; 
Secretary, Joan Cain, Salary and Wage Administrator, E. R. Squibb and Sons, 25 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Nelson H. Bulché, Employment Manager, Ithaca 
Gun Company, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y.; Secretary, Lawrence Dorler; Treasurer, Elmer F. 
Blomgren. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce Offices, 24-16 Bridge Plaza 
South, Long Island City 1, N.Y. President, Edgar M. DeBaun, Jr.; Vice President, 
W. Lee Thorne; Treasurer, Herbert J. Reis; Secretary, Vivienne Pidgeon, Bulova Watch 
Company, Bulova Park, Flushing 70, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 299 Broadway, Room 1301, New York 7, N.Y. President, 
William J. Ronan; Vice President, Abraham Goldstone; Secretary-Treasurer, Leo P. 
Sinkia, Department of Health, 125 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. Meets bi-monthly. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 19 West 44th Street, Room 1017, New York 
36, N.Y. President, Gordon C. Jermyn; Vice Presidents, Gordon Thayer and Marion 
R. Enright; Secretary, Virginia A. Mooney, Home Title Guaranty Company, 180 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N.Y.; Treasurer, John B. Abbett. Meets monthly. NYPMA Bul- 
letin. 

Personnel Administrators, Gallatin House, 6 Washington Square, North, New York, N.Y. 
President, David Shair; Secretary Mary Ann McIntosh. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Club of New York, 541 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. President, Eva 
Robins; Vice Presidents, Helen B. Taylor and J. Elizabeth Newland; Treasurer, Gloria 
Dran; Secretary, Dorothea A. Pfeiffer. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, William A. Parker; Vice Presi- 
dent, P. L. Ohrtman; Treasurer, Howard E. Seymour; Secretary, Robert M. Attmore, 
Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc., Clinton Road, Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Management Council of Syracuse, c/o Manufacturers Association of Syracuse, 
351 South Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N.Y. President, Dennis R. Dwyer; Vice Presi- 
dent, John W. Willard; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. Ciciarelli. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, YMCA, 185 Washington Street, Binghamton, 
N.Y. President, George Bretschneider; Vice Presidents, Gordon Matthews and Jewell 
Baker; Secretary-Treasurer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. Supervisor News 
Bulletin. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, Eric L. Anderson; Vice 
President, David A. Roberts; Secretary, William F. Lapchick; Treasurer, Lawrence E. 
Dubak; Executive Director, Laurence J. Dunn, Half Moon, Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, 
N.Y. Meets monthly. 

White Plains Personnel Council (a committee of Civic and Business Federation, White 
Plains Chamber of Commerce, Inc.). Chairman, Al Christie; Vice Chairman, Law- 
rence Dubak, Personnel Manager, Improved Risk Mutuals, 15 North Broadway, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Managing Director, John Bailey. Meets monthly. 


North Carolina 


Central Carolina Personnel Association. President, W. H. McCarthy; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jules A. Medwin, P.O. Box 9533, Raleigh, N.C. Meets monthly. 

Charlotte Personnel Directors’ Association. President, J. Hash; Vice President, A. J. Thorn- 
hill; Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Morel, Personnel Manager, Amerotron Corporation, 
1003 Louise Avenue, Charlotte, N.C. Meets monthly. 

Gaston Personnel Association. President, William G. Hardin; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles 
O. Giles, Burlington Mills, Modena Plant, Gastonia, N.C. Meets monthly. 

High Point Personnel Association. President, F. M. James; Vice President, Bob Holladay; 
Secretary-Treasurer, David W. Adams, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., High Point, 
N.C. Meets monthly. 
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Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, Francis Price; Vice President, 
W. O. Leonard; Secretary, June Crockett, Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Treasurer, Van P. McClellan. Meets monthly. PAGA News Sheet. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, Box 1408, Winston-Salem, N.C. President, J. Paul 


Essex; Vice President, J. C. Ponder; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple. Meets 
monthly. 


Ohio 


Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, J. Ray Thomas; Vice President, Anse H. 
Harter; Secretary, Earl H. Shafer, The Jaeger Machine Company, 550 West Spring 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Cincinnati Personnel Association, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. President, John Moore; 
Vice President, Stuart Hunter; Secretary, Walter Koch; Treasurer, Albert Brockmeyer. 
Meets monthly. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, Robert F. Edwards; Vice President, James W. Hagerty; Secretary, Theron 
L. Day, The Electric Products Company, 1725 Clarkstone Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Frank A. Balanis. Meets monthly. Strictly Personnel. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. President, Max Badstuber; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch. Meets monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 400 Lorain County Bank Building, Elyria, 
Ohio. Chairman, Raymond L. Morris; Vice Chairman, James L. Bardoner; Executive 
Secretary, Richard A. Stith. Meets bi-monthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, Charles A. Ernst; Vice President, Ralph 
Lucas; Secretary, Fred J. Lange, G. H. Leland, Inc., 123 Webster Street, Dayton 2, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Genevieve Schaffer. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Chamber of Commerce, 207 First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. Chairman, Donald Gray; Vice Chairman, Dale White; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Paul F. Hrabko. Meets monthly. 

+Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Louise Fitzpatrick; Vice President, Dorothy 
Berg; Secretary, Betty Kenney, Assistant Personnel Director, The Dobeckmun Com- 
pany, Box 6417, Cleveland 1, Ohio; Treasurer, Mary McGuire. Meets monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. President, 
Richard W. Wolfe; Vice Presidents, William Sherer and William Miller; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry J. Baumker. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Eleanor M. Forbes; Vice Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth R. Ball; Secretary, Katharine M. Betz, Katharine M. Betz School, 515 
Schmidt Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Treasurer, Marjorie L. Owen. Meets monthly. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association. President, Roy E. Teter; Vice President, C. E. 
Moody; Secretary-Treasurer, Gen Westerheide, Office Manager, Better Business Bureau 
of Oklahoma City, Inc., 301 Hightower Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Meets monthly. 


Pennsylvania 


Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, R. James Lotz, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Marsh, Jr.; Treasurer, Joseph B. Simpson; Secretary, Martha’ A. 


Englerth, Downingtown Paper Box Company, Downingtown, Penna. Meets monthly. 
Handbook. 


t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, C. J. Minich; Vice Presidents, 
L K. Kessler, W. W. Kearns, and A. N. Yovish; Secretary, G. W. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 900 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 5, Penna.; Treasurer, 
T. A. Cooper. Meets monthly. 

Manufacturers Association Personnel Club of Lancaster, Penna. President, Robert A. 
Brown; Vice President, Robert C. Pontz; Secretary, Herbert D. Obetz, Fuller Com- 
pany, Manheim, Penna.; Treasurer, A. S. Weaver. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Bert Steele; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dean McKinney; Secretary, Mrs. Gladys K. Brownlie, Lord Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1635 West 12th Street, Erie, Penna.; Treasurer, Raymond Bertone. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, L. F. Green; Vice Chairman, C. F. 
Ruff; Executive Secretary, Miss A. M. Saller, Staff Assistant, 3rd U.S. Civil Service 
Regional Office, Philadelphia, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 520 Park Building, 355 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. President, T. O. Armstrong; Vice President, John E. Groves; Secretary, 
Mildred S. Hartman; Treasurer, R. A. Button. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club, YMCA Building, York, Penna. President, Lee Smith; Secretary, David 
F. Dean. Meets monthly. 

Tacony Personnel Association. President, Myron K. Longenberger; Vice President, Ray 
Barbera; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry S. Vila, Personnel Manager, Aero Service Corpora- 
tion, 236 East Courtland Street, Philadelphia 20, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Emmet Norton, Jr.; Vice President, Carl R. 
Burkel; Treasurer, James F. Timony; Secretary, Stuart P. Marks, American Chain & 
Cable Company, Steven’s Lane, Exeter, Penna. Meets monthly. Yearbook and Tri- 
County Newsletter. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc., 1713 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna. President, J. T. Ryan, Jr.; Vice President, J. P. Roche; Vice President- 
Treasurer, L. V. Dauler; Secretary-Manager, Ray Booth. Meets annually with occasional 
special meetings. Periodic Wage and Salary Reports; Personnel Practices and 
Service Letters. 

+Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Mary H. Whitten; Vice President, 
Janet B. Leach; Treasurer, Mrs. Arlaine A. Rooney; Recording Secretary, Rosamond 
L. Brennan; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Margaret M. Beatty, Training Supervisor, 
Executive Personnel, The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 1835 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia 3, Penna. Meets monthly. WPG News. 


Rhode Island 


The Personnel Executives’ Club of The Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 1337, Providence 1, R.I. President, William B. Knowles; Vice President, Clifford 
W. Sammis; Secretary, Herbert L. Bailey; Treasurer, Albert F. Newman. Meets 
monthly. 


South Carolina 


Columbia Personnel Club. President, D. A. Bramlett; Vice Presidents, W. E. Dukes and 
H. W. Kingman, Jr.; Treasurer, W. H. Ferguson; Secretary, William V. Harvey, Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Columbia, S.C. Meets monthly. 


Texas 


Austin Personnel Association. President, Tom W. Johnson; Vice President, Philip Morgette; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Wilson, Training Director, E. M. Scarbrough & Sons, 


t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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6th & Congress Streets, Austin, Tex.; Program Chairman, Earl M. Bowler. Meets 
monthly. 

Dallas Personnel Association, Box 4185, Station A, Dallas, Tex. President, F. M. Keith; 
Vice Presidents, W. T. Hudson, E. W. Baccus, Roland Cleveland, and Nestor DuVall; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helena K. Robb. Meets monthly. 

Houston Personnel Association. President, Walton C. Fleming, Jr.; Vice President, Jesse 
W. Collins; Secretary, Theda Nelson, Prudential Insurance Company of America, P.O. 
Box 2075, Houston, Tex.; Treasurer, Creighton F. Elliott. Meets monthly. HPA News. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, O. C. Hampton; Vice President, Elmo Boni- 


field; Secretary, D. Dwaine Mires, P.O. Box 631, Amarillo, Tex.; Treasurer, W. A. 
Dow. Meets monthly. 


Virginia 

Personnel Executives Association of Norfolk and Portsmouth. President, Thomas R. 
Mackey; Vice Presidents, Lillian Barney and Helen Costigan; Treasurer, Nina R. 
Yaffey; Secretary, Mrs. Alice Joyner, L. Snyder Department Store, City Hall & Church 
Street, Norfolk 10, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association. President, A. A. Dofflemyer; Vice 
President, C. W. Alston; Treasurer, George O. McClary; Secretary, Mrs. Mary Karr 
Borkey, 5217 Monument Avenue, Apt. 3, Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Industrial Personnel Club. President, R. C. Robins; Vice President, G. T. 
Conwell, Secretary-Treasurer, E. Francis, P. Lorillard Company, 2300 East Cary Street, 
Richmond 15, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, David T. Young, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Thaddeus T. Crump; Treasurer, Joseph E. Viverette; Secretary, Melvin V. Lub- 


man, Principal Personnel Administrator, City Hall, Room 314, Richmond, Va. Meets 
monthly. 


Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, Peter Piper; 
Vice Presidents, Willis Noel, Donald E. Forsander, Robert H. Sessions, 
and Emerson H. Gennis; Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Earl P. Johnson, 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. Meets 
twice a year. Annual conference in October. Personnel Panorama. 


Chapters: 


Portland Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Donald H. Goetz; Vice Presidents, Carl W. Mays, Jr. and Donald L. Kepler; Secre- 
tary, Helen E. Lorbeski, Lederle Laboratories, American Cyanamid Company, P.O. 
Box 3381, Portland 8, Ore.; Treasurer, William H. Beavert. Meets monthly. 

Salem Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Hazel 
Ann McLaughlin; Vice President, Joseph W. Thomas; Treasurer, Ellis L. Drake; 
Secretary, Barnard Carroll, Oregon State Employment Service, 710 Ferry Street, Salem, 
Ore. Meets monthly. 

Seattle Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Avery 
Willis; Vice Presidents, Howard Dishman and John Beard; Treasurer, Merrill Street; 
Secretary, Phyllis Heinz, Seattle First National Bank, 2nd & Cherry, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Meets monthly. 

Southern Oregon Coast Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). 
President, Wilfred A. Jordan; Vice President, Ruth Bray; Secretary, Rose Balkema, 
Oregon State Employment Service, Coos Bay, Ore. Meets monthly. 
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Spokane Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Robert Burke; Vice Presidents, Charles M. Leslie and Charles E. Hively; Treasurer, 
Roy P. Moller; Secretary, Paul S. Kvenmoen, Assistant Office Manager, Carnation 
Company, P.O. Box 2124, Spokane, Wash. Meets monthly. 


Tacoma Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
Donald S. Page; Vice Presidents, Warner Matson and James Rondeau; Treasurer, 
June Young; Secretary, Mrs. Marjorie Hannum, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, P.O. 
Box 1645, Tacoma, Wash. Meets monthly. Tacoma Chapter Bulletin. 


Upper Willamette Valley Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). 
President, Karl Onthank; Secretary, W. W. Cox, Director, Eugene Vocational School, 
4th & Madison, Eugene, Ore.; Treasurer, Guy W. Lang. Meets monthly. 


Vancouver Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, J. 
Stuart Don; Vice Presidents, Emerson Gennis and Andre A. Boucher; Treasurer, J. 
Kenneth Fairbairn; Secretary, Miss Darragh Dohan, Allstate Insurance Company, 
1980 Burrard Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. Meets monthly. 


Vancouver Island Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). Presi- 
dent, H. C. Langton; Vice President, W. J. Williams; Treasurer, John H. Palmer; 
Secretary, Elizabeth J. Carr, Research Assistant, B.C. Department of Health, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Victoria, B.C. Meets monthly. 


Yakima Valley Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). Presi- 
dent, Don Goodall; Vice Presidents, Verl J. Byron and Evelyn LeJeune; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kathleen P. Irvin, Personnel Secretary, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 110 South 
9th Avenue, Yakima, Wash. Meets monthly. 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, Allen Greenstreet; Vice Presidents, Vir- 
ginia Terry, Richard Brown, Nancy Corkum; Secretary, W. Lewis MacCracken, Per- 
sonnel Officer, Operations Research Office, The Johns Hopkins University, 7100 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 15, D.C.; Treasurer, Donald Mowbray. Meets monthly. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, Harold B. Barker; Vice President, Henry J. 
Jobelius; Secretary, Charles P. Heeter, Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wisc.; 
Treasurer, Walter J. Diener. Meets monthly. 


Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, H. L. Christiansen; Vice President, A. R. 
Hough; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Esther Greenaway, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Beloit, Wisc. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, R. G. MacDonald; Vice President, 
Herbert J. Rass; Treasurer, Kent Quantius; Secretary, R. P. Schroeder, Personnel 


Director, Phoenix Hosiery Company, 320 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. Meets 
monthly. 


Twin City Personnel Association. President, Fred Holinbert; Vice President, Bob Whit- 
comb; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Sandahl, Assistant Administrator, Theda Clark 
Memorial Hospital, Neenah, Wisc. Meets monthly. 
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TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, 
Wisc. President, Cloyd S. Steinmetz; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter H. Kee, 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash.; Vice Presidents: Region I, 
Andrew A. Daly; Region II, Ralph M. Hartmann; Region III, Anthony L. 
Franzolino; Region IV, W. R. Clark; Region V, David E. Martin. Meets 
annually. Journal of the American Society of Training Directors, bi- 
monthly. Directory of membership. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 

Society: 

Alabama Industrial Training Association. President, James H. Beckham; Vice President, 
David F. Wallenfang; Secretary, W. Frank Siebert, The Pure Oil Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Treasurer, Ralph Towers. Meets quarterly. 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD. President, Gerald G. Chappell; Vice President, John F. 
Walsh; Secretary-Treasurer, Louise Kerr, Supervisor of Training Methods, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 318 West 9th Street, Room 228, Los Angeles 15, 
Calif.; Associate Secretary, Doug Cannoy. Meets monthly. 

Northern California Training Directors Association, 609 41st Avenue, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. President, Mrs. Betina N. Tracy; Vice Presidents, Ellis H. Woolley and Louis 
L. Kissinger; Secretary, Mrs. Lucille Wright; Treasurer, Mrs. Anne R. Heisler. Meets 
monthly. NCTDA Bulletin. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, C. W. Patrick, Board of Education Center, Park and 
El Cajon Boulevard, San Diego, Calif.; Vice President, Robert E. Eaton; Secretary, 
Dorothy C. Finley; Treasurer, Ronald Nall. Meets monthly. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, J. M. Millar; Vice President, J. E. Hacking; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Yvonne Lewis, Staff Training, Hudson Bay Company, Gran- 
ville and Georgia Streets, Vancouver 2, B.C. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, Herbert H. Hill; Vice President, Fred- 
eric A. Galbraith; Treasurer, William A. Young; Recording Secretary, Glenna Woods, 
Staff Training Department, T. Eaton Company, Ltd., College Street, Toronto, Ont.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Neil A. MacDougall. Meets monthly. 

Rocky Mountain Chapter, ASTD. President, Belden C. Hamm; Vice President, E. P. Mills; 
Treasurer, S. F. Chamberlin; Secretary, Naomi R. Domer, Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School, 12th & Wilton, Denver 4, Colo. Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, W. B. S. Clymer; Vice Presidents, Charles Off and 
Ernest D. Phelps; Treasurer, Horace W. Schneider; Secretary, Charlotte P. Chagnon, 
U.S. Rubber Company, Footwear Plant, Naugatuck, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. News- 
letter. 

Georgia Association of Training Directors. President, Joseph L. Tabb, Jr.; Vice President, 
Thomas Parker, Jr.; Treasurer, George Chartrand; Secretary, Pat Maffeo, Mercer 
University, Veterans Guidance Center, Macon, Ga. Meets monthly. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD. President, George W. Chartrand; Vice President, Robert 
H. Hudson; Treasurer, Oliver J. Edwards, Jr.; Secretary, George P. Bartlett, Coca 
Cola Company, P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. Meets monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, John P. Kottcamp, Jr.; Vice President, 
Max Beaty; Secretary, Fred H. Brown, Bowman Dairy Company, 140 West Ontario 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill.; Treasurer, H. Leslie Swift. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Chapter, ASTD, 150 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. President, Fred 


M. Crandall; Vice President, Joseph J. Celania; Treasurer, Charles E. Springer; Secre- 
tary, Ernest R. Thiel. Meets monthly. Hoo-Z-Yer Trainer. 
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Iowa Chapter, ASTD. President, Lester G. Springer; Vice Presidents, Robert G. Koons 
and John T. Doyle; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, Iowa State College, 110 Mar- 
ston Hall, Ames, Iowa. Meets twice each year. Quarterly newsletter. 


Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Gardner deWitt; Vice President, Stanley E. Fisher; 
Treasurer, J. G. Kirkham, Sr.; Secretary, Mrs. Marion K. Warns, Ahrens Trade School, 
546 South Ist Street, Louisville, Ky. Meets monthly. 


Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, R. H. Metternich; Vice President, H. T. Nicolle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. B. Seal, Delta Tank Manufacturing Company, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1469, Baton Rouge, La. Meets monthly. 


New Orleans Training Council. President, J. Mason Webster, Sr.; Vice President, Charles 
Mount, Jr.; Treasurer, Ord L. Campbell; Secretary, Lucille M. Lewis, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 520 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. Meets 
monthly. 

Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, Edward K. Barney; Vice President, 
Samuel H. Patterson; Treasurer, William J. Cotter; Secretary, Mary J. Phipps, Train- 
ing Director, Hochschild, Kohn & Company, Howard & Lexington Streets, Baltimore 
1, Md. Meets monthly. 

Massachusetts Society of Training Directors. President, James Earley; Vice President, 
Urwin Rountree; Secretary-Treasurer, Ronald R. Pariseau, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass. Meets monthly. 


Michigan Training Council, c/o Metropolitan Industrial Department, Detroit YMCA, 2020 
Witherell Street, Detroit 26, Mich. Chairman of the Board, Howard Shout; President, 
DeWitt M. Maguire; Vice Presidents, Carlton A. Ericksen and Carl H. Alldread; 
Financial and Recording Secretary, Dean T. Brown; Treasurer, James E. Orvis; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Hugh St. L. Booth. Meets monthly. MTC News Letter. 


Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Herman J. Gemuenden; Vice President, Lyle 
A. Freeman; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn Welch, American Steel & Wire Division, U.S. 
Steel Corporation, Duluth, Minn. Meets monthly. 


Kansas City Chapter, ASTD. President, James H. Morrison; Vice President, Robert J. 
Rose; Treasurer, Ray E. McClaran, Sr.; Secretary, Sarah Peery, Modern Handcraft, 
Inc., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. Meets monthly. 


St. Louis Chapter, ASTD, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. President, John E. Monaghan; Vice President, Linn R. Coffman; Treasurer, Earl 
F. Voelz; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth J. Mills. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Training Council of New York. President, Warren S. Stephens; Vice Presidents, 
Gerald E. Ottoson and Howard A. Pilkey; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. Ciciarelli, Manu- 
facturers Association of Syracuse, 351 South Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N.Y. Meets 
three times a year. Newsletter. 


New York Metropolitan Chapter, Inc., ASTD, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Presi- 
dent, Richard B. Johnson; Vice Presidents, Corwin W. Wickersham, Jr. and Richard 
B. Blomfield; Secretary, Charles H. Clark; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser. Meets 
monthly. 


Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, Wilbur H. Thompson; Vice President, E. 
Ernest Beamer; Treasurer, Bernard A. Concher; Secretary, Robert F. Berner, Millard 
Fillmore College, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD, Box 190, Chapel Hill, N.C. President, John D. 
Schumacher; Vice President, Sterling D. Huggens; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard P. 
Calhoon. Two conferences a year. Newsletter. 

Cincinnati Chapter, ASTD. President, Alvin M. Casselman; Vice President, Timothy J. 
Danaher; Secretary-Treasurer, Douglas S. Gallacher, Training Director, Ohio Division, 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Meets monthly. 
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Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD, Barberton Chamber of Commerce, 70 4th Street, N.W., 
Barberton, Ohio. President, N. N. Alspach; Vice President, E. D. Duryea; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kenneth J. Herbert; Assistant Secretary, J. N. Young. Meets monthly. 

Northern Qhio Chapter, ASTD, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, George J. Currie; Vice President, T. C. Horton; Secretary, Harold J. Kirkstadt; 
Treasurer, George Shusta, Jr. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 

Tulsa Chapter, ASTD. President, Ray M. Canfield; Vice President, F. J. Hennes; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Perry W. Arnot, Dowell, Inc., P.O. Box 536, Tulsa, Okla. Meets 
monthly. 

Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Alex Bogaard; Vice President, Harold K. Seeds; 
Treasurer, Barbara Kahn; Secretary, Elbert Boice, Jantzen, Inc., 411 N.E. 19th 
Avenue, Portland 14, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, Eugene A. Blankemeyer; Vice President, 
Eugene Heine; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles A. Shelley, Training Administrator, Air- 
craft-Marine Products, Inc., 2100 Paxton Street, Harrisburg, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, Edward J. Martin; Vice President, Anne E. Lebedda; 
Secretary, George T. Godown, West Penn Power Company, Cabin Hill, Greensburg, 
Penna.; Treasurer, Richard P. Cassiano. Meets monthly. Training Memo. 

Training Directors Society of Philadelphia. President, Eugene L. Burkhart; Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas P. Roth; Treasurer, Charles H. Leeds; Acting Secretary, Nathaniel G. 
Webb, The Electric Storage Battery Company, 42 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Penna. Meets monthly. The Memo. 

Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, Homer C. Elmore; Vice President, 
Stuart G. Anderson; Secretary-Treasurer, Leonard R. Booker, State Teacher Trainer, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Box 1462, Clemson, S. C. Meets semi-annually. 

East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, B. G. Catron, Vice President, D. W. Morrison; 
Treasurer, N. F. Quinn; Secretary, David M. Faulkner, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD. President, H. C. Anderson, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Grants Lane, Fort Worth, Tex.; Vice President, Harry F. Routt; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith; Secretary, George M. Pitts. Meets monthly. 

North Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, J. Forrest Smith; Vice President, A. B. Levy; 
Secretary, Joseph R. Acker, Reserve Life Insurance Company, 403 South Akard Street, 
Dallas, Tex.; Treasurer, J. H. Cross. Meets monthly. 


South Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, J. Walter Sherman, 646 Santa Monica, San 
Antonio 12, Tex.; Vice President, Charles C. Schmidt; Treasurer, William L. Crow; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mary F. Boothe; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles Mae 
DeVassie. Meets monthly. 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, L. B. Weddell; Vice President, Forrest R. 
Belcher; Secretary, Frank B. Donalson, Baroid Sales Division, 2404 Danville, Houston, 
Tex.; Treasurer, Bruce Day. Meets monthly. 

Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Paul D. Limburg; Vice President, Clinton W. Barton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Vera Umstead, Auerbach Company, P.O. Box 1078, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Meets monthly. 

Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, J. A. Olmer, Boeing Airplane Company, 
P.O. Box 3107, Seattle 14, Wash.; Vice President, Oscar F. Anderson; Treasurer, 
George W. Bowen. Meets monthly. 

Washington, D.C. Chapter, ASTD. President, George E. Koenig; Vice Presidents, L. David 
Korb and Ellen B. Kesler; Secretary, Elliott French, National Industries Specialist, 


Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C.; Treasurer, 
Walter Faley. Meets monthly. 
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Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Charles F. Kendall; Vice 
President, Robert Schindler; Secretary, James A. Haire, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany, 235 West Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Treasurer, Norman J. Hundt. Meets 
monthly. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, J. Rockwell Smith; Vice President, Eugene Settle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Aubrey N. Price, Civil Service Commission, City & County of 
Honolulu, Honolulu, T.H. Meets monthly. 





Canadian Industrial Trainers’ Association, P.O. Box 823, Montreal, P.Q. President, Deryck 
Adamson; Vice Presidents, Joseph A. McCann and John C. A. LaFerriere; Honorary 
Secretary, Francis J. Quinn; Honorary Treasurer, Gérard U. Maurice. Meets monthly. 
The Trainer. 

Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Manuel London; Vice 
President, Ragnar Petersen; Treasurer, John Sloane; Secretary, Jane Connors, Per- 


sonnel Department, Institute of Living, 160 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Meets 
monthly. 


Catastrophe Insurance: A New Contract “Fringe” 


LABOR UNIONS are venturing into a relatively new bargaining field— 
major medical insurance—according to a recent report in Business 
Week. Not hitherto a major demand, this type of catastrophe insurance 
has figured in at least two important contracts signed this year with 
General Electric Company and Lockheed Aircraft Corporation respec- 
tively. 

Insurance companies are still underwriting major medical policies 
more or less on a tailor-made basis, the report points out. There are 
two main types—those with cash deductible provisions and those which 
pay full costs. Though maximum coverage varies, $5,000 is a common 
figure, and coinsurance of perhaps 25 per cent is another common 
provision. 

Compared with general health coverage, major medical is still a 
fairly expensive form of insurance. A cash-deductible, coinsurance 
policy with a $5,000 maximum, covering 1,000 employees, would cost an 
employer from $2.00 to $4.75 per month per employee. A similar policy 
without cash deductibility or coinsurance is harder to arrange, and 
the cost would probably run from $3.22 to as high as $15.29. 

Union success in obtaining major medical coverage in the GE and 
Lockheed contracts is likely to spur other unions now casting about 
for new “fringes” for their members, the report concludes. 





AMA's 
MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1956 ¢ THE PALMER HOUSE + CHICAGO 


T HIS year business men and industrial executives are making plans for 
the second half of this unpredictable decade. They are looking for facts 
to plan with . . . for well-informed opinions to guide “the educated guess.” 


What effect will the AFL-CIO merger have? 
What’s the prospect when Big Steel bargains 
with the Steelworkers this spring? What’s 
happening in GAW? What’s new in manage- 
ment and supervisory development, industrial 
relations research, communications, training 
techniques, group dynamics? 


You can turn to AMA’s Personnel Conference 
for help with these problems. Among the 
speakers will be: 


John S. Bugas, Vice President—Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co. 
dohn E. Gagnon, Director, Personnel, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Edward L. Cushman, Vice President—Industrial Relations, American 
Motors Corp. 


Philip Ray Rodgers, Acting Chairman, NLRB 


Ernest H. Reed, Manager, Education & Personnel, International 
Harvester Co. 


W. A. Lacke, General Manager of Industrial Relations, Continental 
Can Co. 


Person-to-Person 
on the 
AFL-CIO Merger 


Again AMA uses an exciting 
new conference technique to 
give you a penetrating, on- 
the-spot look into one of the 
pressing questions of the day. 
Well-known labor columnist 
Victor Riesel will tell ‘“‘the 
story behind the story" of the 
AFL-CIO merger. Person-to- 
person, he will phone Dave 
Beck, David J. McDonald, 
James B. Carey, and A. J. 
Hayes. As you sit at the Con- 
ference, you will hear these 
key men clarify facts and 
state their opinions . . . hear 
their spontaneous reactions to 
stimulating questions on this 


history-making event. 
Dr. Paul Pigors, Assoc. Prof. of Industrial Relations, MIT 


PROGRAM TOPICS 


The Broad Picture 
Preview of collective bargaining 
The NLRB looks ahead 
Dangers of pattern bargaining 


Changing concept of the industrial 
relations function 


Labor Relations 
Operational problems growing out of 
S.U.B. 
The AFL-CIO merger 


Tomorrow’s labor leaders 


Personnel Techniques 
A practical plan for executive 
evelopment 


Getting the facts about supervisors and 
their jobs 


Executive apprenticeship 


The “incident” method 


Industrial psychiatry and the American 
executive 


Developing sound communications 


MAKE CERTAIN OF YOUR RESERVATION—REGISTER TODAY! 


American Management Association 


1515 Broadway, Times Square New York 36, N. Y. 











